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MiLovan Dygitas, postwar Vice President of Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia and a democratic rebel since 1954, will analyze the 
meaning of the Polish and Hungarian revolutions in an ex- 
clusive article in next week’s New Leaper. Mr. Dijilas will 


discuss the impact of the two revolts 
on the future of Communist parties 
everywhere, including in Yugoslavia, 
and on the future of Soviet power. 
Writing directly from Belgrade, he ex- 
amines the inner contradictions of 
Khrushchevite and Titoist Communism 
which were bared by the Polish and 
Hungarian rebellions and which, he be- 
lieves, will emerge even more clearly 
in the days to come. 

Born in Montenegro, Dijilas was a 
radical student leader before World 
War II; later, he assumed a prominent 
role in the Yugoslav Partisan move- 
ment. In the fight between Tito and the 
Kremlin, Stalin singled out Dijilas for 
“provocative” anti-Moscow statements. 
After the break, Djilas had many long 
discussions with Aneurin Bevan, Mor- 
gan Phillips and other leaders of demo- 
cratic socialism. These conversations, 
as well as the logical implications of 
Yugoslavia’s repudiation of Stalinism, 


led Djilas in 1954 to advocate the legalization of a second 
party in Yugoslavia, a party of democratic socialism to op- 
pose the Government’s League of Communists. Tito’s party 
rejected this approach and decided instead on rapprochement 
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with Moscow. Late in 1954, Djilas was dismissed as Vice 
President and expelled from the Party; with him went his 
friend Vladimir Dedijer, formerly Tito’s official biographer. 
Since that time, Djilas has lived modestly with no connec. 


tion with the Government; he has not 
in any way modified his belief that one- 
party rule is fatal to true socialism, 
In fact—as next week’s article will 
show—recent events have made him 
even more convinced of the need for 
genuine democracy east of the Elbe 
and Adriatic. 

BirtH OF AN Issue: The current is 
sue is reaching you two days late, as 
we wanted to cover the national elec. 
tion. That was not our only extra- 
ordinary effort, however. Two articles 
in the current issue were written to the 
accompaniment of the cries of new- 
born babes. Associate Editor Myron 
Kolatch began preparing his summary 
of the Middle East crisis at Horace 
Harding Hospital in Forest Hills, where 
his second son, Jonathan, was entering 
this world. And Paris correspondent 
George B. Boswell, sending his dispatch 
on Algeria, told this story: “Our son 
was born in the back of our Austin, as 


I was caught in the early-morning traffic jam in the middle 
of Paris while driving my wife to the hospital. We had no 
obstetrician, our Austin is no limousine, and the Paris police 
would provide no assistance in getting me through traffic.” 
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EDITORIAL 





The Split Decision 


0 PEOPLE enjoying parliamentary government could 
N ever understand the outcome of Tuesday’s elections. 
For the first time since 1848, the American people elected 
a President of one party and gave a clear Congressional 
majority to the other. This strange result would not be 
so surprising had President Eisenhower won re-election 
by a narrow margin. Instead, he achieved the biggest 
landslide ever gained by a Republican and a popular 
showing second only to the Roosevelt victory of 1936. 
At the very same time, despite the tremendous power of 
the President’s coat-tails (demonstrated in dozens of Con- 
gressional races), the Democratic party’s candidates for 
the Senate and House (and for the Governorships) ap- 
parently were even more successful than in the off-year 
election of 1954, All over the country, millions of Ameri- 
cans split their tickets, in the greatest show of indepen- 
dent voting in the history of the Republic. (The extent 
of this independence is even more startling when one 
considers Elmo Roper’s report that fully 10 per cent of 
U.S. voters do not know how—mechanically—to go 
about splitting their vote.) 

The meaning of it all is obvious, as it had been before 
the conventions and during the campaign: Despite 
numerous internal contradictions, the Democratic party 
is still the majority party of the nation; and that same 
nation still regards Dwight Eisenhower, despite his ap- 
peals for Republican candidates, as a man above party. 
Unlike Franklin Roosevelt in 1936, Eisenhower in 1956 
had no real enemies; one would have to go back to the 
days of Madison and Monroe to find a likely analogy. 
The Democratic campaign strategy, which allowed the 
Eisenhower image to remain intact while the party con- 
centrated on local grievances, in fact left the President 
with no contest. Just before the election, the Eisenhower 
luck encountered some serious setbacks in the world, but 
the Democrats had not previously prepared the ground 
to capitalize on them; instead, the dangers which had in 
part been created by Administration failures now drove 
undecided voters into the President’s camp. Neverthe- 
less, even the best of Democratic campaigns could not 
have captured the Presidency this year; after all, since 
1900 only two Presidents (Taft and Hoover) have been 
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denied re-election, and Eisenhower is far more popular 
than McKinley, Coolidge and Truman. 

A better showing for Stevenson, however, might have 
averted the re-election of Senators Everett Dirksen and 
John Marshall Butler, who are far from the “modern 
Republicanism” the President envisages; certainly a 
stronger national effort would have prevented the return 
to Washington of West Virginia’s Chapman Revercomb, 
a notorious racist whom Governor Dewey repudiated 
in 1948. On the other hand, those interested in the mod- 
ernization of the Republican party can take comfort in 
the Senate victories of Jacob K. Javits and John Sherman 
Cooper, and in the defeat of Herman Welker, McCarthy’s 
“defense counsel” in the Senate censure debate. 

What of those interested in the modernization of the 
Democratic party? The best new face in the Senate will 
be that of Joseph S. Clark Jr. of Pennsylvania, an intelli- 
gent, articulate liberal who typifies the young heirs of 
the Roosevelt tradition who have been rising in the 
North and West since 1952, But Clark will take his 
oath right alongside Herman Talmadge, who brings the 
soft-spoken slickness of 20th-century public relations to 
the service of medieval bigotry. It has been obvious for 
some time, with civil rights the transcendent domestic 
issue, that the presence of Clarks and Talmadges in the 
same party makes a travesty of the democratic process. 
The voters made it plain this year that they realized this 
fact, with Negro wards by the score going into the 
Eisenhower column, while Southern whites—for opposite 
reasons—also deserted the national ticket. 

Heretofore, the cementing influence between Northern 
reformers and labor, on the one hand, and the Southern 
oligarchy, on the other, has been the group of big-city 
machine bosses who speak at party conventions through 
such “responsible statesmen” as John McCormack of 
Massachusetts. It is these men who have led Northern 


liberals into compromise after compromise on_ the 
most basic issues of democracy. They have been able to 
do so because in past years they could deliver votes. Last 
Tuesday, they conspicuously failed to do so. There was, 
in fact, patent sabotage of the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket 
in New York by Tammany Hall, in New Jersey by the 
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remnants of the Hague-Kenny machine, and in Massa- 
chusetts by the clubhouse gang which has spawned the 
likes of James Curley and Paul Dever. These groups, 
having fought both Stevenson and Kefauver at the con- 
vention, abandoned them in the fall to seek surrogateships 
and like plums. The big-city votes that came through 
for Stevenson were not machine votes, but those of cities 
like Philadelphia, where a militant, honest Democracy 
had bred a spontaneous response among intelligent citi- 
zens, State machines long entrenched (as in West Vir- 
ginia) collapsed, while principled, effective Democrats 
(like Mennen Williams in Michigan) successfully bucked 
the Eisenhower tide. 

All of this means that. if the Democratic party is to 
have a future (and let no one think that Eisenhowerism 
will end with Eisenhower), it must give leadership, both 
in Congress and in the national party, to its young new 
liberal Governors and Senators—at the price of a split 
with the Southern die-hards and an all-out fight on the 
Northern corruptionists, In men like Clark, Williams, 
Robert Meyner and many others, it has the gifted leaders 
of the “new America” Stevenson could only hint at. But 
they will be impotent if compelled, as Stevenson was, to 
seek the support of James Eastland and Carmine de 
Sapio, Here organized labor and unorganized intellec- 
tuals will play a crucial role. The part played by the 
United Automobile Workers in revitalizing Michigan 
Democracy—without shady deals with semi-criminal ele- 
ments—points a path for many other states. As for the 
eggheads, the 1956 election should show how ill-fitting 
was their hard-boiled compromise with Realpolitik; 


their own ideals are the best politics. There is a big job 
to be done, from the precincts right up to Capitol Hill, if 
the Democratic party is to regain the confidence of the 
underprivileged and the enthusiasm of the idealistic. 

Let the split decision last Tuesday fool no one; Demo- 
cratic control of the new Congress is Southern Demo- 
cratic control, which without a Roosevelt or a Wilson 
in the White House differs little from orthodox Republi- 
canism. Even the best Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent cannot overcome a stagnant, opportunist Congres- 
sional record and a platform shot through with hypoc- 
risy. If conservatism is to be the dish, the Republicans 
have a patent on it, and few voters will discard the 
genuine article for the mislabeled facsimile. Stevenson, 
like Truman before him, garnered millions of votes on 
the memory of Roosevelt—and it was a smaller percent- 
age each time. The thought which liberalism must face 
is that very soon indeed the Democratic party will have 
to run on the memory of Lyndon Johnson and Sam 
Rayburn. 

There are times for moderation and conservatism 
(this appears to be one of them), and there are times for 
reform and peaceful revolution. Either the party of 
Wilson and Roosevelt will cleanse itself for a new surge 
of democratic idealism—or the time will come again to 
speak of a third party. Democrats must face these alterna- 
tives now, in the 85th Congress and in each of the 48 
states, Otherwise, with Vice President Nixon champion- 
ing civil rights and Dewey attacking Nasser, the Repub- 
lican party may yet become the “party of the future” 
which Eisenhower hopes to leave as his monument. 





TWO-TIME WINNERS: BACK TO THE MADISON-MONROE DAYS 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 

HE ELECTION campaign just wind- 
| os up as I write these words has 
been calm and rather dull, but not 
without 
quirks. I encountered one of these 


a few funny twists and 
when a friend of mine showed me a 
pamphlet written by Joseph P. Kamp. 
This piece of campaign “litera- 
ture” is entitled Election Guide for 
Voters Who Don’t Like Ike. But don’t 
get Mr. Kamp wrong. He is not plug- 
ging for Stevenson and Kefauver. 
He is talking to those who hate the 
candidates of both parties. “It is not 
going to be easy,” he writes, “for 
honest and forthright citizens of 
character and principle to make a 
choice between two candidates both 
of whom, in their judgment, are un- 
worthy of support.” But this is not 
just an ordinary occasion on which 
it would be safe to sit back and let 
nature takes its course. This is a 
crisis. If Stevenson is elected, it 
means that Walter Reuther will run 
the Government—and the country 
might not survive such a calamity. 
At this moment of danger, Mr. 
Kamp leaps gallantly to the rescue. 
He offers to direct the discouraged 
citizen to a safer future. He never 
does get around to telling exactly why 
he doesn’t like Ike. He seems to take 
it for granted that his readers will 
understand what he has in mind. “It 
must be conceded,” he goes on, “that 
the anti-Communist friends of Me- 
Carthy and McCarran . . . have a 
thousand excellent reasons for being 
reluctant to vote for President Eisen- 
hower this time, but’ for every good 
reason they have not to like Ike there 
are a dozen more compelling reasons 
to like Stevenson a whole lot less.” 
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By William E. Bohn 


A Right-Wing 


Trojan Horse 


Hence. you must vote for Eisen- 
hower to save the country from Reu- 
ther. But that is not the whole story. 
The man is clever. “If the Republi- 
cans win,” he temptingly explains, 
“even though the ‘liberals’ are now 
in control of the GOP the constitu- 
tional conservatives may have an op- 
portunity to regain power in the 
party and exert real influence in Con- 
gress very much sooner than might 
be expected. For it is only too true, 
as Human Events declares in its 
issue of August 25, that ‘once Ike is 
re-elected, his strength—because he 
cannot run for a third term—will 
begin to wane.’ And when Ike’s influ- 
ence wanes, the power of the ‘liberal’ 
party leaders will quickly decline.” 
There you have it: Elect Eisenhower 
in order to give the pro-American 
constitutional conservatives a chance 
to take over as soon as Ike, despite 
his good heart and his fine head-to- 
toe physique, begins to fade away. 

This wooden-horse strategy—with 
Ike as the horse—assumes that the 
American people are about as simple 
as the ancient Trojans. Its proponents 
are saying: “You won’t vote for us 
or any of our representatives; but if 
you will just elect Ike, we will sneak 
into power behind his back.” 

I have read this pamphlet with deep 
interest. It obviously is the product 
of a mind so turgid that the simple 
facts of life are thoroughly confused 
and transformed. A _ psychologist 
would have a more or less exact term 
for it. The man has a gripe against 
the world. He doesn’t trust any of 
the people who are running it. He 
feels obliged to personalize the evil 
forces which have created the trou- 


bles that irk him. I suppose he is a 
sort of primitive animist. He blames 
Walter Reuther the way a caveman 
blamed a rock or a tree. 

Nine pages of this 16-page cam- 
paign document are given over to a 
fanciful account of the men about 
Adlai Stevenson. The most important 
facts about the Democratic candi- 
date himself are that he spent some 
months in Moscow, that he went to 
Harvard Law School, and that he 
was employed in the Government in 
Washington at the time Alger Hiss 
was there. Thus, you have three 
prime symbols of subversion: Mos- 
cow, Harvard and Alger Hiss. It is 
not necessary to quote one disloyal 
word or mention one unpatriotic act. 

In the course of time, naturally, 
the author gets around to David 
Dubinsky. It is enough to know about 
him that he was born in Russia and 
that he was jailed there for revolu- 
tionary activities. The fact that the 
revolutionary activities were against 
the Tsar is not worth mentioning. But 
when he reaches Walter Reuther 
our pamphleteer really cuts loose: 
“He is a foul-mouthed opportunist 
who parrots the fallacious fulmina- 
tions of his left-wing ghost writers. 
He is a ruthless, reckless, lawless la- 
bor agitator.” And, of course, if Ste- 
venson is elected this Marxist Red 
will run the show in Washington. 

To satisfy my curiosity, I traced 
this pamphlet to its source at 342 
Madison Ave., near the heart of the 
public-relations business. There, in a 
small office, I found a rather precise- 
looking young lady. When I asked 
her if Mr. Kamp was in, she said no, 
looked at me rather suspiciously, and 
asked who I was. I—always over- 
honest—made the mistake of telling 
her. That practically ended the inter- 
view. Hesitantly she sold me a copy 
of Election Guide for Voters Who 
Don’t Like Ike. When I asked how 
many copies had been sold, she said 
she didn’t know. About other aspects 
of the business she was equally ill- 
informed. She seemed tired, and I 
felt guilty for troubling her. “Any- 
way,” she said, “I only work here.” 











Why the Fighting Started 





The Mid-East Explosion 


Ww ONE carefully calculated 
démarche, Israel last week 
pried France loose 


from U.S. Middle Eastern policy, 
punctured Egyptian President Gamal 


England and 


Abdel Nasser’s dreams of Arab em- 
pire, cleared the way for Anglo- 
French occupation of the Suez Canal, 
and joined the U.S. and the USSR to- 
gether in the frustrating role of 
impotent onlookers. 

The global significance of Israel's 
swift penetration of the Sinai Penin- 
sula on Monday, October 29 is illus- 
trated by its repercussions. One week 
later: 

© British and French forces were 
invading Egypt after a week of bomb- 
ing that country’s airfields and mili- 
tary installations. 

© Soviet Premier Nikolai A. Bul- 
ganin had sent a note to President 
Eisenhower urging that U.S. and 
Soviet air and naval forces move in 
to halt the conflict. 

® The United Nations General As- 
sembly had gone through a historic 
series of noon-to-dawn sessions which 
vainly called for a cessation of hos- 
tilities, and had finally approved for- 
mation of an international police 
force to be drawn from the small 
powers exclusively. 

© Israel had seized the entire Sinai 
Peninsula, an area three times its own 
size, and opened the waterway lead- 
ing to the Negev port of Elath by 
routing Egyptian forces in key posi- 
tions overlooking the Gulf of Aqaba. 

@ The White House, which at first 
(according to James Reston in the 
New York Times) “rang with bar- 


By Myron Kolatch 


racks-room language that had not 
been heard at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue since the days of General 
Grant,” had begun to see the prover- 
bial “silver lining.” 

The present situation cannot, how- 
ever, be realistically appreciated 
without some knowledge of what led 
Britain and France—as well as Israel 
—to lash out at Nasser just now. Nor 
can it be judged without an aware- 
ness of the part played by Washing- 
ton since 1954, 

At that time, Britain, under U.S. 
pressure and in a bid for Arab-world 
friendship, allowed its dwindling po- 
sition of strength in the Middle East 
to be further weakened by agreeing 
to evacuate Suez. Since then, Nasser 
has been hacking away at Britain 
with feverish intensity. This has been 
particularly obvious in Jordan, where 
the British have had close and long- 
standing ties. 

In Amman, Jordan’s capital, Cairo 
organized and financed a wave of 
riots that threatened that country’s 
very independence when London at- 
tempted to draw it into the Baghdad 
Pact. Almost immediately afterward, 
King Hussein, in a move to placate 
the Nasser-inspired forces challeng- 
ing his reign, had to order the re- 
moval of John Glubb, the famed 
British general, as head of Jordan’s 
Arab Legion. Nasser’s next move was 
an offer to give Jordan the same 
amount of money and supplies it was 
receiving from England if it would 
join in his plans. The latter move 
failed at the time, but a few weeks 
ago pro-Nasser forces scored a deci- 


sive victory in the Jordanian elec- 
tions. 

France, of course, has also been a 
Nasser target for some time. Cairo 
radio has been beaming a steady 
stream of incendiary propaganda to 
French trouble spots in North Africa, 
keeping nationalist passions high 
and thus blocking any chances of 
peaceful solution of the area’s diff- 
culties. More tangibly, the Egyptians, 
flushed with a wealth of arms se- 
cured from the Kremlin, have been 
supplying Algerian nationalist arse- 
nals. On October 16, in the waters 
off the frontier between Morocco and 
Algeria, the French intercepted the 
Athos, a ship out of Alexandria laden 
with arms sufficient for more than 
1,500 men. Six French nationals of 
Algeria who had studied terrorist tac- 
tics in Cairo were also found aboard. 
[For a detailed account of the impli- 
cations of this incident, see George 
B. Boswell’s article on page 16.— 
Ep. | 

Just about two weeks ago, the ex- 
tent of Nasser’s anti-French cam- 
paign was again demonstrated. On 
one day, in protest against the ar- 
rest of five Algerian rebel leaders. 
the French Embassy in Amman was 
sacked and burned to the ground, 
four French-sponsored schools in 
Aleppo, Syria were attacked, and 
Cairo was the scene of a Government- 
approved general strike. 

The Egyptian dictator's severest 
blow against the two Western pow: 
ers, of course, was his July 26 na 
tionalization of Suez. They saw this 
as a threat to their national exis 
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tence. If he could boastfully abro- 
gate a widely applauded agreement 
which granted him full control of the 
canal in 1968, he could also decide 
some day soon to cut off the flow of 
their life-blood, oil. (I personally 
think Suez’s importance is overrated 
and its nationalization, as such, was 
not as serious as some might like 
us to think. This, though, is a sub- 
ject for another article.) 

Paris and London further recog- 
nized that Nasser would continue to 
plague them both if he wasn’t cut 
down to size or eliminated alto- 
gether. What is more, they decided 
that the time had come for them to 
accomplish this task. The restrain- 
ing hand of Washington persuaded 
them to act otherwise, but in the 
months that followed they had cause 
to become more convinced than ever 
that their initial decision was the 
proper one. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Prime Minister Anthony Eden’s ex- 
planation of the Anglo-French action 
in the House of Commons as a move 
“to separate the belligerents and to 
guarantee freedom of transit through 
the canal by the ships of all nations” 
was greeted with skepticism. Quite 
obviously, the Israeli attack had been 
used to carry out threats made after 
July 26. 
dence to suggest that it was set up 
for this purpose. To what extent the 
three nations actually did coordin- 


Indeed, there is much evi- 


ate their moves probably will not be 
known for some time, if at all. But it is 
known that, at an October 17 meeting 
with Eden, French Premier Guy Mol- 
let contended that the way to strike 
at Egypt was through Israel. If there 
Was no “collusion” between England, 
France and Israel, certainly there 
was mutual understanding. 

In any event, the Israeli strike was 
cautiously timed. For it came when: 

* The Soviet Union was preoccu- 
pied with insubordination in Poland, 
a revolution in Hungary, and _ at- 
tempts to prevent similar uprisings in 
its other satellites. This made the 
chances of direct Soviet interven- 
tion remote and eliminated the dan- 
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ger that Israel might be accused of 
lighting the fuse of a third world 
war. 

© The United States was in the final 
week of a Presidential election cam- 
paign that was likely to moderate 
its criticisms and temper its actions. 

© The bulk of Egypt’s forces had 
been shifted to the Suez Canal-Nile 
Delta area to cope with any invasion 
that might come from British-French 
forces massed 6n the island of Cyp- 
rus. 

Officially, the Foreign Ministry 
announced that Israel’s military op- 
eration was merely a “security meas- 
ure to eliminate Egyptian fedaveen 
[suicide commandos] in the Sinai 
The night before it be- 
gan, in fact, fedayeen had attacked 
at Sde Boker, Premier David Ben- 
Gurion’s kibbutz retreat, and several 
other points. But the large-scale 


Peninsula.” 


move, which involved huge risks de- 
spite all the military and diplomatic 
precautions taken, was also prompted 
by many other things, including: 

® The Jordan-Syria-Egypt pact, 
which brought the armies of the three 
Arab countries under the command 
of Egyptian Army chief General Ab- 
del Hakim Amer in the event of a 
war with Israel. 

© Egypt’s blockade of the Suez 
Canal—UN efforts notwithstanding— 
and Gulf of Aqaba, which had ser- 
iously hampered Israel’s economic de- 
velopment by cutting her off from 
her natural markets, 

@ The Cairo-Moscow arms deal, 
which had turned Egypt into a fun- 
nel that freely supplied Israel’s hos- 
tile neighbors with weapons and 
other equipment. 

¢ The knowledge that those who 
vowed to “drive Israel into the sea” 
might eventually learn to use these 
arms and would no longer be easy to 
rout. 

© The feeling that the West, while 
willing to go to any lengths to se- 
cure Arab approval, did not feel it 
had to be terribly concerned about 
how this affected Israel because the 
latter could never cast its lot with 


the Communists. 
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e A desire to give the country 4 
chance for a normal, peaceful exis- 
tence once and for all. 

The constant state of tension that 
has cursed Israel’s existence from 
birth was perhaps best summarized 
by its Ambassador to Washington 
and chief UN delegate, Abba Eban. 
in his midnight address to the Gen- 
eral Assembly on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 1: 

“Surrounded by hostile armies on 
all its land frontiers; subjected to 
savage and relentless hostility; ex- 
posed to penetrations, raids and as- 
saults by day and by night; suffering 
constant toll of life among its citi- 
zenry; bombarded by threats of 
neighboring governments to accom- 
plish its extinction by armed force; 
overshadowed by a new menace of 
irresponsible rearmament; embattled, 
blockade-besieged Israel alone among 
the nations faces the battle for its 
security anew with every rising dawn 
and with every approaching night- 
fall.” 

Nevertheless, 


when news of Is- 


rael’s invasion was received the 
world was stunned. No dramatic in- 
cident had occurred that could ex- 
plain so drastic a step. True, a total 
of 465 Israelis have been killed or 


wounded as a result of raids into 


their territory from surrounding 
states. In the month prior to the as- 
sault, in fact, 28 Israelis were killed 
or wounded. But the death of a young 
farmer, blowing up of a military 
patrol or wounding of a kibbutz 
family was no cause for risking war. 
By now, these should have been con- 
sidered part of the natural hazards 
of living in the young state. 
Regardless of how much one might 
like to believe this, the simple truth 
is that Israel can present strong legal 
as. well as moral justification for its 
action. Indeed, if Eban were plead- 
ing his country’s case before an im- 
partial jury rather than before dele- 
gates of the General Assembly who 
were sitting with preconceived judg- 
ment, a negative answer certainly 
would have been given to his con- 
cluding question: “Can anyone say 
that this 
series of encroachments did not con- 


long and uninterrupted 
stitute in its totality the essence and 
the reality of an armed attack?” 
This is the crucial difference be- 
tween Israel’s move and that of Brit- 
ain and France. The latter can pre- 
sent no legal defense. They had no 
right to assume their “police” role. 
In practical terms, however, their de- 


cision can certainly be understood. 
They had suffered defeat after de- 


feat at the hands of Egypt’s dictator, 
and following Washington’s counsel 
they had refrained from exerting any 
serious pressure on him. Inevitably, 
shifts in U.S. policy led to further 
losses for them. The Suez situation 
was typical. 

At Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles’s insistence, they convened the 


All efforts 


to negotiate with Nasser proved un- 


first London Conference. 


successful. Then the second London 
Conference was called. Here Dulles 
proposed the formation of the Suez 


Canal which 


would bring economic force to bear 


Users’ Association, 
on Egypt. Upon his return to Wash- 
ington. Dulles gave the plan an in- 
terpretation completely at variance 
with that of London and Paris which, 
from their point of view, rendered the 
Users’ Association useless, Exasper- 
ated, the Western Allies felt that the 
time had come for them to follow 
their own policies. 

To be sure, it would be hard to 
find much to praise in Anglo-French 
colonial activities of the past or even 
the present, In this instance, how- 
ever, many are inclined to agree with 
Sir Winston Churchill’s observation 
that world peace and the Middle East 
“will surely benefit from the [Brit- 
ish] Government’s resolute action.” 
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Poland and Hungary 





TWO DIFFERENT 
REVOLUTIONS 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


HE KREMLIN has entered upon 
(al new trials. After Khrush- 
chev’s ignominious capitulation to 
the Polish Communists, who refused 
to be frightened by the threat of a 
military putsch by Soviet troops, the 
Kremlin forced to launch such 
a brutal putsch by sending eight new 
Soviet divisions to crush the libera- 
tion movement of Hungarian work- 
ers, students, soldiers and peasants. 

In these two countries. conflict has 
erupted sooner than in the other sat- 
ellites. But all signs point to identical 
sentiments in the rest of the Soviet 
orbit. The Warsaw and 
Budapest are merely the beginning 


events in 


of a major crisis involving the entire 
Communist empire. 

What are the special features of 
this new situation? 

In a Communist country, develop- 
ment proceeds on two levels. One is 
the level of relations within the rul- 
ing Communist party: the other is 
the level of relations between the 
tuling party as a whole (i.e., the en- 
tire state apparatus, based on a 
system of one-party dictatorship) and 
the broad masses of the population. 

In totalitarian countries, the 
masses have no legal means of join- 
ing together or even of formulating 
their sentiments. The regime delib- 
trately tries to atomize them. reserv- 
ing for itself the exclusive right of 
organization and _ political propa- 
ganda. To defend their interests, the 
Masses resort to extra-legal struggle. 
to revolutionary struggle which aims 
not at reforming various aspects of 
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the dictatorship but at destroying it. 

The ruling Communist party is 
nominally based on “democratic cen- 
tralism,” which gives its members 
the right to participate in deciding 
Party policy. But in reality this right 
is enjoyed only by the leaders of the 
complex Party apparatus; the other 
Party members receive only the right 
to carry out the decisions made by 
these leaders, with obedience and zeal 
rewarded by material benefits and 
advancement in the Party hierarchy. 

In actual practice, it is never pos- 
sible to maintain an absolute line of 
separation between developments on 
the two levels mentioned above. The 
sentiments of the masses, which are 
not part of the Communist party. 
always influence the sentiments of 
Party members, particularly those in 
the lower echelons. The extent of this 
influence varies at different times. 

In the satellite these 
two main levels of socio-political re- 


countries, 
lations in any one-party state are 
supplemented by an oppressive third 
level: that of relations between 
the satellite Communist leaders and 
the Communist leaders of the Soviet 
Union. Moscow’s will is carried out 
in the satellites by the commanders 
of Soviet occupation armies and the 
political-police apparatus attached to 
them. 

These relations were never com- 
pletely satisfactory to satellite Com- 
munists. At the beginning, to be sure, 
they not only acquiesced in the high- 
handed behavior of the occupation 
armies but at times even asked for 


increased Soviet interference in the 
internal affairs of the occupied coun- 
tries; without this, the local Com- 
munists could never have come to 
power. As the various satellite CPs 
concentrated power in their hands, 
however, antagonism grew between 
their leaders and the Soviet occupa- 
tion commanders. This friction large- 
ly concerned three main issues: 

© The removal of goods and prop- 
erty to the Soviet Union from the oc- 
cupied countries and the conditions 
of payment. 

© General economic policy; the 
Kremlin sought to refashion all socio- 
economic relations in the image of 
the USSR, and particularly to na- 
tionalize all industry, even small- 
scale, introduce 100-per-cent collecti- 
vization of agriculture, etc. 

© The establishment of all-embrac- 
ing Kremlin control of the internal 
life of the satellite parties, whose 
leading apparatus, as well as the cen- 
tral apparatus of the state, were filled 
with Soviet stooges, while local Com- 
munists who tried to moderate the 
demands of Soviet representatives 
were removed and often killed. 

The degree of tension between 
Moscow and the satellite Commu- 
nists varied from country to country. 
This complex intermingling of var- 
ious types of relations exerts dif- 
ferent influences on the domestic 
policies of each of the satellites. 

Common to all of them is the rapid 
growth of discontent among the 
satellite masses, who have been the 
object of brutal exploitation by the 
Soviet regime. This exploitation has 
in no way helped the peoples of the 
USSR. The tax burden of the USSR 
has been consistently greater than 
in any of the satellites; the standard 
of living there is as low as in any 
of the satellites. The Soviet regime 
conducts a distinct type of colonial 
policy in that it brutally exploits all 
the nations within its orbit. The re- 
sources obtained from such exploita- 
tion of both the Soviet and satellite 
peoples are used to build the stronger 
armies and more powerful heavy in- 
dustry which are necessary for the 





Kremlin’s aggressive foreign policy. 
In order to threaten the peaceful de- 
velopment of the Western democra- 
cies, the Soviet regime imposes un- 
bearable burdens on all the countries 
it rules. 

For this reason, there is not a 
country in the Soviet bloc whose 
people, in a free election, would not 
vote by an overwhelming majority 
for the destruction of the present sys- 
tem, They are kept within the Soviet 
bloc only by the organized violence 
which the Soviet regime exercises 
through its occupation forces. 

The Communist parties are an im- 
portant weapon of this organized vi- 
olence. Before the last war and be- 
fore the advent of Hitler, they were, 
in all these countries, small, unim- 
portant groups, with no roots among 
the masses. The Soviet regime has 
maintained and supported them 
everywhere by artificial means, by 
the political-police apparatus of the 
occupation armies, 

However, the policy of the Soviet 
regime has been so ruinous for the 
masses of all the satellites that even 
in these Communist parties, artifici- 
ally installed by Moscow, there have 
constantly arisen groups opposing in 
various degrees the policy of the 
Soviet regime, striving to free them- 
selves from Moscow. The Kremlin 
mercilessly fought all these senti- 
ments, physically liquidating all 
those who held them. Only after 
Stalin’s death, when cracks ap- 
peared at the very summit of the 
Soviet dictatorship, was the Kremlin 
forced to become more tolerant of the 
Communists in the satellites who 
were striving for some measure of 
independence from the Soviet regime. 
It is these oppositionist Communists 
who have played the decisive role in 
the events of recent weeks. 

The desire among satellite Com- 
munists for independence from Mos- 
cow manifested itself with varving 
degrees of intensity, It was most ap- 
parent in the Polish Communist 
party. A number of unique features 
in Poland’s development contributed 
to this. 


For some time there had been a 
certain trend toward independence 
among the Polish Communists— 
moderate, of course, but noticeable. 
For example, it has now come to 
light that the Polish Politburo unan- 
imously rejected Stalin’s persistent 
demand to put Wladyslaw Gomulka, 
now Poland’s new Party boss, on 
trial, which inevitably would have 
led to his execution. Among those 
who voted against trying Gomulka 
was even President Boleslaw Bierut, 
who not only directed the liquidation 
of the Polish Communist “Old 
Guard” (Warski, Walewski, Lapin- 
ski and many others) in the 1930s, 
but in 1948 directed the dismissal 
and arrest of Gomulka.* One need 
only recall the situation in 1948-52, 
when purges of all Communist lead- 
ers whom Stalin regarded as insuf- 
ficiently reliable swept across the 
satellite countries, in order to under- 
stand the courage shown at that time 
by the Polish Politburo. Its mem- 
bers risked being denounced as “‘se- 
cret Titoists” and “enemies of the 
> But the unanimity of their 
decision stayed the avenging hand of 
Stalin. The latter regarded the Com- 
munists of all the satellites with 
contempt, but he needed them to 
carry out his policy in those coun- 
tries; though he could liquidate sec- 
tions of them, he couldn’t wipe out 
the entire Party leadership of any of 
these countries. 


people.’ 


As a result, Gomulka survived. He 
spent some six years in prison under 
the constant threat of liquidation, 
and these years not only affected his 
thinking but also made him the 
recognized leader of all Polish Com- 
munists dissatisfied with Moscow. 
The fact that the entire old Politburo 
voted against putting Gomulka on 
trial, and thereby saved his life, 


*] have written previously in Tae New Leaver of 
the suspicious coincidence between Bierut’s death 
last spring and the decision at the same time to re- 
habilitate the Polish Communists shot in the 1930s. 
We now know that, at the same time, the decision 
was made to completely rehabilitate Gomulka. Al- 
though Bierut had voted against putting Gomulka on 
trial, the fact that he organized his ouster would 
have made future contact between the two most 
embarrassing. Since there is no doubt that only a 
small part of Bierut"’s many crimes have as yet come 
to light, it seems more and more plausible that his 
death resulted from suicide or even murder, 


made it psychologically possible for 
even those who had recently been his 
bitter opponents to make a relatively 
easy transition to cooperation with 
him. As a result, a change unprece- 
dented among Communist parties oc- 
curred: The Polish Communist lead- 
ership, which only shortly before 
had been violently attacking Gomul- 
ka’s political line, in the space of 
two or three months went over com- 
pletely to his position, even though 
he had not in the slightest moderated 
his criticism. 

Even more important, Gomulka’s 
many years in prison, and his widely 
known opposition to the Kremlin, 
made him tremendously popular out- 
side the Party. He was transformed 
into virtually a national leader. The 
behavior of the Soviet leaders in the 
decisive last days of October greatly 
contributed to this. 

The Kremlin was in favor of Go- 
mulka’s release and his return to 
Party work, but it did not want him 
to take over supreme power in Po- 
land. Therefore, when it became ap- 
parent that Gomulka would be elected 
First Secretary of the Polish CP, 
the Kremlin tried to use Soviet oc- 
cupation troops in Poland to stage 
a coup. These attempts were un- 
successful because the Kremlin lead- 
ers could not find a single prominent 
Polish Communist willing to take 
part in the coup. The old First 
Secretary of the Polish Central Com- 
mittee, Edward Ochab, who had 
previously been known as a foe of 
Gomulka and who had once been 
political deputy to Marshal Konstan- 
tin Rokossovsky, not only resolutely 
refused to support the coup but 
openly went over to Gomulka. 
Khrushchev, who flew to Warsaw 
with Molotov, Mikoyan and Kagano- 
vich to prevent Gomulka’s election 
and who threatened the Polish Com- 
munists there, was forced to retreat 
and somewhat later begged forgive- 
ness for his “excessive heat.” Go 
mulka was elected First Secretary and 
at the present time is the universally 
recognized leader, not only of the 
Polish Communist party, which de 
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clared that it is seeking “its own 


road to socialism,” but also of the 
entire Polish people striving for in- 
dependence. Rokossovsky has al- 
ready left Poland, 
leave; he will not return. 


ostensibly on 


Before the united front of the en- 
tire Polish Party, backed by the en- 
tire Polish people, the Kremlin had 
to retreat. It was different in Hun- 
gary. Even under Stalin, the Com- 
munist leaders there had behaved 
difierently from those in Poland. 
Matyas Rakosi, who had headed the 
Hungarian CP since 1944, not only 
carried out Stalin’s orders to put the 
Hungarian “Titoists” on trial; even 
after Stalin’s death, he continued to 
persecute his opponents, having the 
latter subjected to the most brutal 
torture in Hungarian prisons. In 
these circumstances, the Hungarian 
Communist party could not show 
internal unity at the decisive 
moment, as had the Polish CP. 

Rakosi had _ been 
July 18 by the Party majority only 
on a direct order from the Kremlin. 


dismissed on 


which issued it at Tito’s insistence. 
Meanwhile, the Party excluded (until 
the uprising began) Imre Nagy. The 
Party Central Committee remained 
headed by Rakosi supporters, and the 


secret police was led by people who 
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were directly responsible for all the 
bloody crimes of the past decade. 
Naturally, their behavior in the de- 
cisive days was very different from 
that of the Polish Communists. 
The Party First Secretary, Erné 
Geré, Rakosi’s closest aide for years, 
called in Soviet troops against the 
peaceful demonstrators gathering in 
front of the Parliament building. The 
newly Imre 
Nagy, was not informed about any 
of this. The first shots were fired in 
mysterious circumstances; there is 
little doubt that a provocational role 


appointed Premier, 


was played by secret police officials. 
trying to cause bloodshed in the 
hope that this 
threatened 


avert the 
investigation of 


would 
their 
crimes. In this manner, Soviet oc- 
cupation troops were drawn into the 
fight, which now became a national 
uprising against both the Soviet oc- 
cupation armies and the leaders of 
the Communist party. Most of these 
leaders, headed by Rakosi, as well as 
the chiefs of the secret police, es- 
caped by air to Moscow. The opposi- 
tionist Communists were caught up 
in the national revolution, Premier 
Nagy proclaimed its transformation 
into a broad democratic movement. 
He revised his government to include 
representatives of other, hitherto il- 


legal parties (Smallholders, Social 
Democrats, etc.), promised free elec- 
tions, and announced Hungary’s 
withdrawal from the Soviet bloc and 
assumption of neutral status on the 
Austrian model. 

This act by the Nagy Government 
brought events to a new decisive 
stage. Since Stalin’s death, the Sov- 
iet regime had tried to resolve the 
contradiction between the require- 
ments of domestic policy and the in- 
terests of foreign policy. The posi- 
tion of the working people in Hun- 
gary could be improved only by 
reducing expenditures for the Army 
and other expenditures dictated by 
Soviet foreign policy. In order to 
carry out such a reduction, however, 
it was necessary to renounce the ag- 
gressive character which this foreign 
policy had had under Stalin. 

The attempt of the Nagy Govern- 
ment to withdraw from the Soviet 
bloc signified a desire to break com- 
pletely with the former foreign policy 
of aggression. It was a test of the 
Soviet Government’s foreign-policy 
intentions, Had the “collective lead- 
ership” accepted this decision by 
Budapest, it would have meant that 
the Soviet regime had decided to 
pursue a less aggressive foreign 
policy in at least the near future. 

Instead, on November 4, Soviet 
troops stormed Budapest; the Nagy 
Government was arrested; a new, all- 
Communist government was set up 
at Soviet Army headquarters. Its 
program was announced first on the 
Moscow radio; it is thus apparent 
that the program was dictated by the 
Kremlin. Two points in it are par- 
ticularly important: The new gov- 
ernment decisively repudiates the 
Hungarian Stalinists, led by Rakosi; 
it includes in its program almost all 
the domestic-policy points of the 
Nagy program. But, unlike Nagy, it 
remains in the Warsaw Pact and re- 
tains the one-party system. This in- 
dicates the decisive reasons for Soviet 
intervention: Moscow will not allow 
the peoples of the Soviet bloc to 


change their foreign policy or es- 
tablish genuine democracy. 











New prospects for reunification 


Two Germanys 
React to Poland 


By Harold Hurwitz 


BERLIN 
HE events in Poland and Hun- 
pp may shake the world as 
thoroughly as did ten Russian Octo- 
ber days 39 years ago. They have 
thrown Germany into a state of ex- 
treme suspense, for anything less than 
violent Soviet repression of Polish 
freedom—which now seems unlikely 
—will leave Walter Ulbricht’s East 
German satellite jeopardized as never 
before. The East German press 
has tried to suppress the news of 
Moscow’s humiliation and sweeping 
concessions to the new Polish regime 
of Wladyslaw Gomulka: one East 
Berlin paper that carried too reveal- 
ing an account from Warsaw was 
confiscated on the newsstands. A 
meeting of the “People’s Parliament” 
has been canceled and a_ military 
alert announced. 

“Soviet friendship” means vastly 
different things to an Ulbricht and a 
Gomulka. Ulbricht and his virtually 
unreconstructed East German Com- 
munist party must depend for sur- 
vival completely on the kind of So- 
viet political and military interfer- 
ence that Gomulka has rejected for 
Poland. Yet, Poland’s new “national 
Communist” leadership is surround- 
ed by far less de-Stalinized neighbors 
on whose good will Poland must de- 
pend; it is significant that the cele- 
brated Pravda article denouncing 
the Polish press as “anti-socialist” 
was reprinted by Party papers in 
East Germany and Czechoslovakia. 
Gomulka may also suffer Soviet eco- 





Haro_p Hurwitz is an American 
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nomic sanctions, which could prove 
disastrous. 

Responsible politicians here and 
in Bonn have shown sincere respect 
for Gomulka’s difficult position and 
have refrained from smug jubilation 
at the expense of Moscow. Sweeping 
statements from Washington were 
privately criticized. The Social Dem- 
ocrats’ reunification expert, Herbert 
Wehner, warned against taking ma- 
licious pleasure in what is happen- 
ing: “One can only hope that a cold 
struggle for power will not again 
force Poland’s working people to 
the ground.” A spokesman of the 
Free Democratic party, also in oppo- 
sition to Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer’s foreign policy, followed by 
saying: “The sparks of freedom 
should not be blown out by prema- 
ture trumpet blasts.” 

Adenauer’s first, doubtless well- 
intentioned statement contained some 
unfortunate remarks; he expressed 
admiration for Poland’s Christian 
foundations and spoke optimistically 
of a solution of the Oder-Neisse bor- 
der issue with “a free Poland”—a 
term he clearly did not apply to 
Gomulka’s Poland. Warsaw’s _re- 
sponse could have been anticipated: 
The Party organ Trybuna Ludu re- 
plied to Adenauer’s—and John Fos- 
ter Dulles’s—comments with a sharp 
warning against interference “in the 
development of our freedom.” The 
Chancellor's press chief, Felix von 
Eckardt, hastened to prevent future 
misunderstandings by defining “a 
free Poland” in terms that Gomulka 
would approve: a Poland that can 
independently govern its own foreign 
policy. He also gave an official stamp 


to the respectful caution urged by 
Opposition leaders: “The Poles know 
themselves what they have to do and 


7” 


what they understand by ‘freedom. 

The most farsighted expression of 
the new attitude was offered by Willy 
Brandt, President of the Berlin City 
Parliament and a promising young 
Social Democratic leader whose loy- 
alty to Germany’s allies is beyond 
question. He said: 

“Gomulka has certainly not ceased 
to be a Communist, but he is a coura- 
geous man with an alert feeling for 
the interests of his people. His poli- 
cies can serve to promote the co- 
operation of the peoples of Europe. 
The development in Poland and other 
states ruled by Communists repudi- 
ates the inflexible thinking that hith- 
erto has predominated not only in the 
Kremlin but in the West as well. The 
weight of history and the power of 
ideas are prevailing against mere 
ideologists. The democratic _ states 
should persuade the peoples of East- 
ern and Southeastern Europe that 
they have no intention of interfering 
in their domestic affairs. They should 
offer to normalize and expand inter- 
national cooperation with them, 
above all in the economic field.” 

The prospect of an independent 
“liberal Communist” Poland affects 
German interests on at least three 
levels: the stability of the Ulbricht 
regime, German reunification, and 
the Oder-Neisse border question. 

East Germany has been slow to 
exploit the possibilities opened by 
the 20th Soviet Party Congress last 
February, though Ulbricht’s “Tito- 
ist” opponent Franz Dahlem_ has 
been rehabilitated: unrest in indus- 
trial centers is undiminished. The 
free elections apparently slated to be 
held in Poland and Hungary will put 
enormous pressure on the German 
Communist regime. Gomulka’s lib- 
eral program is bound to release 
popular forces that will strengthen 
the hand—perhaps decisively—of 
Ulbricht’s opponents in Party and 
Government. 

German unity has also acquired 4 
new perspective, as has the eastern 
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border issue. Hitherto, the Bonn Gov- 
ernment has separated the two ques- 
tions by recalling the Potsdam 
Agreement provision that the border 
must be settled by a peace treaty— 
and the latter must be signed by the 
government of a united Germany. 
The Polish development suggests that 
this may be an antiquated formula. 
The Federal Republic would like to 
begin peace negotiations with a de- 
mand for restoration of the German 
boundaries of 1937. However. it has 
already made vague moves to lay the 
groundwork for a future compro- 
mise, although neither Government 
nor Opposition has felt it safe to 
go further for domestic political 
reasons. 

The brilliant and unconventional 
Social Vice President 
of the Schmid, 


grabbed the bull by the horns at a 


Democratic 
Bundestag, Carlo 
French-German gathering in the first 
week of October. He said that Polish- 
held German territory could be re- 
gained only through negotiations in 
which both sides revised their claims. 
and added: “It is a mistake to assume 
that the problem of reunification can 
without first 


be solved securing 


agreement on the territory beyond 
the Oder and Neisse.” 

Schmid’s remarks were intended to 
allay French fears that a united Ger- 
many might involve France in a war 
with Poland. Two weeks later. Wal- 
ter Lippmann. reacting to the events 
in Warsaw and impelled by similar 
fears, suggested that a neutral belt 
from Scandinavia to the Balkans be 
created as a step toward German 
unity—a plan backed by the German 
Social Whether a_na- 


tional Communist Poland would be 


Democrats. 


willing to enter such a system with- 
out Soviet agreement remains an 
open question. However, the threat 
to Poland from a free united Ger- 
many would surely be far less than 
that from the Soviet Union and her 
East German satellite. 

As a political issue in West Ger- 
many, reunification is steadily be- 
coming stronger; on the other hand. 
the demand for return of all German 
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territories lost to Poland is heard less 
and less. Recently, 500 chartered 
buses brought German Central and 
Eastern European expellees (not 
refugees from East Germany) to 
Bonn for a session of ultra-national- 
istic speeches and slogans. The meet- 
ing was conspicuously boycotted by 
members of the Federal, state and 
local governments, and the verbal 
outbursts were roundly censured by 
responsible newspapers. The affair 
was little more than camouflage for 
the fading 
expellees in West German politics. 


influence of professional 


The injustice is eleven years old, 
many of the expellees have emigrated, 





ULBRICHT: UNREST IN THE CITIES 


and a good majority of those living 
in West Germany now prefer to re- 
main where they are. The same proc- 
ess of acclimatization to life in the 
prosperous Federal Republic is oc- 
curring among political refugees 
from the East Zone. These trends 
should help to ease Polish fears. 
Moreover, the more feasible German 
reunification appears in negotiations 
with Poland, the less adamant Ger- 
many’s claims for the return of lost 
territory will become. 

The reaction to Carlo Schmid’s re- 
marks—even before revolutionary 
developments in Poland and Hungary 
had made evident the need for a 


basic revision of Western policies— 


was remarkable. Views similar to 
those he expressed had been dis- 
cussed widely in responsible circles, 
but only in private. Now that Schmid 
had taken the plunge for them, po- 
litical leaders breathed more easily. 
Naturally, Government party spokes- 
men called Schmid’s suggestion in- 
appropriate and “premature,” but 
Erich Ollenhauer, speaking for the 
Social Democrats, endorsed it. Eugen 
Gerstenmaier, leader of Chancellor 
Adenauer’s Christian Democratic 
Union and President of the Bundes- 
tag, declared that “my friend Schmid 
took hold of this thing with manly 
courage”; and even Hans Joachim 
von Merkatz, of the right-wing “Ger- 
man party,” defended Schmid by say- 
ing that there was nothing worse 
than slandering a politician for 
courageously taking up a critical 
question. 

It is too early for any government 
in Bonn or any democratic party to 
declare how far Germany would be 
willing to go in negotiations of the 
kind Carlo Schmid has urged. Offi- 
cial Warsaw at the moment is even 
more bound than Bonn to reject 
any concessions in principle. The 
Polish reaction to Schmid’s statement 
was to repeat the formula that the 
Oder-Neisse line is the final border 
guaranteed by the Soviet Union and 
the “German Democratic Republic,” 
although the Trybuna Ludu was 
pointedly not unfriendly to Schmid. 
Poland’s fear of German expansion- 
ism is very great: like France, she 
feels safer when Germany is divided. 
Democratic Germany has a long way 
to go to dispel this fear. 

It is in the interest of her Western 
allies that she do so, for the domestic 
reforms promised in Warsaw and 
Budapest may well provide a foun- 
dation for the restoration of a demo- 
cratic European order reaching far 
beyond the Elbe. In 
Hungary, the people have regained 


Poland and 


a sense of their own sovereignty. The 
consequence is a rebirth of Euro- 
pean libertarian traditions that can 
express itself in revolution or evolu- 
tion of economic and political insti- 
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tutions. Moreover, since Gomulka 
succeeded in blocking incipient So- 
viet military intervention and Nagy 
was forced to accept the popular de- 
of Soviet 


troops, this question of troop with- 


mand for withdrawal 
drawal has matured overnight into 
a vital issue. It is the key to the 
independence of many nations and to 
German unity. 
The question is: How much are 
the rulers of the Soviet Union pre- 
pared to tolerate? Through a net- 


Moseow 


German 


Unity 


By Walter F. Hahn 


iP Warsaw on Tuesday, October 
Gomulka = an- 


23, Wladyslaw 
nounced the inauguration of a new 
“independent” policy for Communist 
Poland. In Budapest. the first dem- 
onstrators were gathering in the 
square before the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment building. And in Bonn the Ger- 
man Federal Republic received the 
official answer to its recent request 
for a Soviet bill of particulars on 
German unity. 

A lengthy and carefully worded 
document—largely reiterating the 
stand Moscow has maintained since 
the Geneva Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference in October 1955—the Soviet 
riposte obviously had been drafted 
before the events in Poland and Hun- 
gary reached the crisis stage. Since 
the omens of these events had been 
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work of economic and trade relation- 
ships, the Soviet Union established a 
system of foreign exploitation in the 
satellites; Gomulka now wants the 
Polish Parliament to 
these contracts. Collapse of this sys- 


investigate 


tem would also raise problems be- 
tween the remaining satellites and 
the independent Communist states. 
Industrial production in East Ger- 
many is already being curtailed by 
a fuel shortage caused by Polish fail- 
ure to deliver, and East Germany 


on 


on the horizon for some time, how- 
ever, the Kremlin’s note must be 
considered part of the same drama. 
The questions that have to be an- 
swered now, therefore, are: How will 
the transition behind the Iron Cur- 
tain affect the Soviet position in East 
Germany? Will it force a drastic 
change in Moscow’s approach to the 
German problem? 

To begin with, the Soviet approach 
to German unity must be analyzed in 
the general context of the shift from 
Stalin’s brutal directness to the more 
fluid policy of his successors. The 
Soviets came to realize that they 
had more to gain by keeping the 
German problem alive than by set- 
tling it—that time and the prevailing 
trends within Germany and the West 
were in their favor. 


BULGANIN & ADENAUER: 


cannot fulfil its foreign-trade obliga- 
tions. 

Non-intervention, unstinting eco- 
nomic assistance, and modest, un- 
dogmatic thinking may help the 
Western democracies to deal success- 
fully with a revolutionary situation 
which they did not anticipate. In a 
situation at once so promising and 
German 


so complex, democratic 


leaders, matured by responsibility 
for their divided country, are exer- 
cising admirable discretion. 








‘READY-MADE MACHINERY 


The establishment of relations with 
the Bonn Republic enabled Moscow, 
on the one hand, to lend its official 
imprimatur to the status quo and, on 
the other, to provide the Germans 
with ready-made machinery for bi- 
lateral negotiations bypassing the 
Western capitals. By conditioning 
any German settlement on a prior 
“understanding” between the two 
German states—a condition which 
the Kremlin knew could not be ac- 
cepted by the present German leader- 
ship—the Soviets simultaneously es 
tablished an official alibi for doing 
nothing on the German question un- 
til circumstances appeared propitious 
for separate negotiations with Bonn. 

The Soviet timetable anticipated 4 
definite sequence of events. It took 
cognizance of Western differences 
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over the future of Germany. These 
differences, the Kremlin believed, 
would prevent the West from press- 
ing for a German solution so long as 
Russia’s benign countenance in Eu- 
rope promoted Western inertia. With 
a modicum of prodding on the part 
of the Soviets, the Germans would 
eventually tire of “empty” Western 
promises and take unilateral action. 
And then the direct wire between 
Bonn and Moscow would be ready. 

If this structure of assumptions 
has been obscure in the past, the 
present dispels all 
doubts. It continues to blame the 
Germans for the European stalemate. 
By joining NATO, Bonn has “sacri- 
ficed the national interests of the 
German people” and is now “reaping 
the fruits of its own policy.” Accord- 
ing to the Kremlin, “there can be 
only one way to approach the prob- 
lem of German unification—the two 


Soviet note 


German states must come to terms 
with each other.” Because it enjoys 
relations with both German states, the 
Soviet Union magnanimously offers 
to “assist” in this rapprochement. 
The Soviet note thus solemnly 
closes the door on unification (“Talks 
about German reunification through 
all-German elections no longer have 
any factual foundation”) but con- 
spicuously refrains from locking it. 
A further exchange of opinions be- 
tween Bonn and Moscow is deemed 
“desirable,” but—and here is the 
key—“at the present moment the 
conditions for such f[all-German] 
elections do not exist in Germany.” 
The hint is unmistakable. West 
Germany is now in the process of 
preparing for Bundestag elections 
next spring. The Adenauer Govern- 
ment, already weakened by the de- 
fection of two coalition partners, is 
facing the greatest challenge of its 
long political life. If the elections do 
not succeed in defeating the present 
coalition directly, they may very well 
create circumstances which will have 
the same ultimate effect. There has 
been increasing talk in Bonn about 
the possibility of a Grosse Koalition 
which would include the Social Dem- 
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ocrats. Whatever the form of this 
coalition, two results would be cer- 
tain: the removal of Chancellor 
Adenauer from leadership, and a pal- 
pable deviation from the course of 
unqualified cooperation with the 
West. 

Here the question arises: Is it not 
possible that the entire complexity 
of the German problem will be 
changed by present events? More 
specifically, may not the present 
revolutionary wildfire spread to East 
Germany? Or, even if the “German 
Democratic Republic” is effectively 
insulated against insurrection, will 
not the increasing weakness of the 
Soviet Empire modify the Kremlin’s 
determination to hold on to its Ger- 
man satellite? 

It would be more than presumptu- 
ous to suggest a categorical answer 
at this early juncture of events. Nev- 
ertheless, the fragmentary evidence 
available leads to 
conclusions. 

First of all, the chances of East 
Germany becoming a battleground 


some. tentative 


appear remote at the moment. The 
Pankow regime has done an effective 
job of erecting elaborate safeguards 
against a recurrence of the events 
of June 17, 1953. Numerous econ- 
omic concessions have been made to 
reduce discontent. Moreover, as soon 
as violence erupted in Poland and 
Hungary steps were taken to head 
off a similar outbreak in East Ger- 
many. In addition to the Soviet forces 
stationed there, some 270,000 local 
troops and security police were re- 
ported on a stand-by basis. “We are 
not going to change the Government 
because it is the fashionable thing 
to do,” Premier Otto Grotewohl 
warned. “We do not want any fash- 
ionable illnesses.” 

These safeguards are more than 
simply ad hoc measures against the 
possibility of spontaneous events. 
Even before the Polish and Hun- 
garian explosions, the ferment caused 
by de-Stalinization had brought wide- 
ly advertised changes to all of East- 
ern Europe in the form of the release 
and “rehabilitation” of political pris- 


oners and freer expression of opin- — 
ion. Significantly, however, the 
changes in East Germany had been 
relatively small. . 

The possible explanation for this 
difference in treatment is supplied by 
a New York Times dispatch from 
London. According to diplomatic 
sources, Marshal Tito agreed during 
his recent talks with the Soviet lead- 
ers in Yalta that he would not try 
to influence Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and East Germany to follow their 
own roads to socialism. The agree- 
ment is reported to have resulted 
from Soviet insistence that it would 
be dangerous for the security of the 
Soviet Union to permit too much 
liberalization in the areas immedi- 
ately adjacent to the NATO powers. 

This could possibly be dismissed 
as standard fantasy by standard 
anonymous sources. But it conforms 
to the general dimensions of circum- 
stances confronting the Soviets. What- 
ever the outcome of the transition in 
the satellite regions, one certain re- 
sult will be the drastic constriction 
of the political area favorable to 
military More 
than ever, therefore, the Soviets will 
have to hold on to their German satel- 
lite. The continued occupation of 
East Germany not only provides some 
justification for maintaining token 
Soviet forces in Poland, but, more 
significantly, East Germany prom- 
ises to become the last area west of 
the Soviet 
Red Army control. The Kremlin can 
no longer withdraw voluntarily from 
East Germany for the simple reason 
that it has nowhere to go but home. 

While 
may not be a boon to the chances of 
German unification, they provide a 
perfect opening for Western initia- 
tive. For the first time since the ad- 
vent of the cold war, the Soviet Union 
is overtly on the defensive. It is up to 
the West to drive its advantage home. 
Germany continues to offer the per- 
fect launching site for a full-scale 
Western offensive. The first move 


Soviet operations. 


Union under direct 


these new circumstances 


must be a new and imaginative pro- 
posal on German unity. 





When it kidnaped the leaders of the Algerian rebellion, the French Government 


jeopardized relations with moderate nationalists in Morocco and Tunisia 


FRENCH COUP IN ALGERIA 


PARIS 

WEEK before the Franco-British 
A intervention in the Egyptian 
war, French air intelligence carried 
out a coup which may have impor- 
tant effects on France’s other war in 


North Africa: the 
paign. On October 22, the 


Algerian cam- 
French 
captured in Algiers five key leaders 
of the Algerian National Liberation 
Front (FLN). among them the rebel 
commander, Ben Bella, and the FLN 
political leader, Mohammed Khider. 
This coup followed by a few days the 
French seizure of the Athos, a ship 
en route from Egypt smuggling 
enough arms to supply more than a 
thousand Algerians. 

The five Algerian rebels were fly- 
ing to Tunis as guests of the Sultan 
of Morocco. As representatives of the 
FLN, they were to confer with Mo- 
hammed V of Morocco and Premier 
Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia on the 
North African situation. Because the 
Sultan did not want to offend the 
French, the rebel leaders did not fly 
in his plane, but were shifted to an- 
Atlas. 


company but 


other plane operated by Air 
originally a French 


recently transferred to Moroccan 
ownership. The rebel leaders thus 
found themselves in a Moroccan plane 
operated by a French crew. Avoid- 
ing Algerian territory. the plane 
flew from Rabat to Palma. where it 
stopped to refuel en route to Tunis. 
In Palma, the French pilot received 
from French au- 


radio instructions 


thorities to bring the plane into 
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By George B. Boswell 


Algiers. Although the crew hesitated, 
it finally agreed to bring the plane 
into Algiers at the time it was sched- 
uled to land in Tunis. The rebel lead- 
ers were caught completely by sur- 
prise by French police inspectors 
who leaped into the plane. 

Sultan Mohammed V and Premier 
Bourguiba promptly interpreted this 
act as an affront to their countries. 
The Moroccans called it an act of 
“piracy.” Mohammed V immediately 
sent Moroccan Premier Si Bekkai and 
Foreign Minister Balafrej to Paris 
to lodge his protest and negotiate for 
the release of his guests. French Pre- 
mier Guy Mollet politely refused to 
discuss the issue, and within two days 
both countries had recalled their am- 
hassadors to Paris and riots and 
demonstrations had cost the lives of 
over 40 French residents of Morocco. 

The airport coup also put an end 
to the efforts that the 
Bourguiba had 


Sultan and 


been making to 
achieve a cease-fire in Algeria. Both 
leaders had become aware that the 
Algerian war actually threatened 
their own countries. Their subjects 
were being stirred up by nationalist 
extremists working with Algerian 
elements and encouraged by Nasser’s 
This 


based more on emotional ties than 


Egypt. extremist movement, 
on political and economic realities. 
advocates breaking all North African 
ties with France in favor of the Arab 
League. 

Both the Sultan and Bourguiba, 
on the other hand. sought to achieve 


the future development of their coun- 
tries through permanent economic 
and cultural ties with France. The 
treaties of independence they nego- 
tiated with France in the last two 
years provide for long-term economic 
credits and the continued 
of French economists 
and administrators—both needed for 


presence 


technicians. 


the future growth of Morocco and 
Tunisia. 

Both Mohammed V and Bourguiba 
that they looked 
to France to help them overcome the 


indicated clearly 


numerous difficulties involved in 
launching their new nations, They 
have not associated with the Arab 
League or with Cairo’s anti-French 
campaigns, despite the Algerian re- 
volt. Though they have not hidden 
their sympathies for the rebels, they 
have not openly supported rebel de- 
mands for immediate, unconditional 
independence. Both leaders envisaged 
the eventual formation of a coopera 
tive alliance of the three North Atri- 
can countries, forming a sort of com- 
monwealth closely tied to France fer 
military, economic and technical as- 
sistance. Culturally and economically. 
with their substan- 
communities—would 


these countries 
tial European 
continue to be oriented toward Eu- 
rope and thus shun demagogic 4p- 
peals from the Middle East. 

The activities of Colonel Nasser 
and the Arab League, as well as the 
heightened tension of the Algerian 
war, convinced the Sultan and Bour- 


guiba that it was imperative to bring 
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that war to an early end in order to 
insure their own survival and the 
maintenance of their ties with France. 
They felt they were ideally placed to 
act as mediators—particularly the 
Sultan, as religious leader of North 
African Moslems. 

Thus, in the middle of September, 
Bourguiba and Mohammed V 
launched a diplomatic campaign to 
promote a settlement of the Algerian 
revolt. Special envoys, including the 
Sultan’s eldest son, conferred at 
length with French diplomats in 
Paris and North Africa. Contacts 
were established in Italy, Switzerland 
and elsewhere with spokesmen for 
the rebels. The Sultan was apparently 
trying to achieve a compromise for- 
mula that would recognize Algeria’s 
right to independence without mak- 
ing independence itself a condition 
for the truce. The two mediators had 
apparently been assured by the 
French Government that it would not 
object to a conference between the 
Moroccan and Tunisian leaders and 
the representatives of the FLN. The 
conference was also scheduled to ex- 
plore the eventual formation of a 
North African “entity” and its ties 
to France. 

Plans for the conference were 
made public, and it was freely ac- 
knowledged that FLN representatives 
would be present. A few days before 
the scheduled conference, Robert 
Lacoste, Resident Minister of Al- 
geria, stated that the rebel leaders 
had asked the Sultan (his name was 
not given, but his identity was obvi- 
ous) to serve as a mediator. The day 
before the conference, Alain Savary, 
Minister for Moroccan and Tunisian 
affairs, asked the Sultan to assure the 
tebel leaders of France’s good faith 
in seeking a cease-fire. Later the 
same day, however, the French ob- 
jected to the fact that the Sultan’s son 
had met the rebel leaders at Tetuan 
and accompanied them in his own 
plane to Rabat. The French ‘there- 
upon broke off pending economic 
negotiations with Morocco. They 
were also irked by Bourguiba’s ref- 


erence to a “conference among the 
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three,” which gave the FLN leaders 
the status of representatives of a 
nation. 

The official French reaction was 
imposed by the necessities of home 
politics. Yet, it did not necessarily 
repudiate the previous acknowledge- 
ment of the Moroccan-Tunisian me- 
diation effort, particularly since the 
Mollet Government had not protest- 
ed any of the previous diplomatic 
moves leading up to the Tunis con- 
ference. So confident were the Mo- 
roccan authorities and the rebels of 
the French Government’s discreet 
approval that neither felt there was 
any risk in their taking a plane 
manned by a French crew. At the 
time of the flight, one of the FLN 
leaders, speaking to a French report- 


The coup had been planned by mili- 
tary intelligence without the knowl- 
edge of Premier Mollet. Lacoste did 
not hear of it until it was under way, 
nor did any of the other Cabinet 
members outside the Defense Minis- 
try. Both Premier Mollet and Presi- 
dent Coty are said to have been 
extremely alarmed when they heard 
that the rebel leaders had been cap- 
tured. Undoubtedly, the Government 
had been confronted by a slick, uni- 
lateral operation on the part of the 
military, which it had to endorse 
once it was completed. (The Govern- 
ment could hardly have conveyed the 
rebel leaders to safe haven in Tunisia 
once they had been captured.) 

The coup was acclaimed in France 


as a great tactical victory. The cap- 





MOHAMMED V AND BOURGUIBA: 


er, referred to the crew as a symbol 
of the cooperation that could even- 
tually be worked out between France 
and the North Africans. Therefore, 
the Sultan and Bourguiba were 
shocked by the operation which led 
to the capture of the FLN chiefs; 
they regarded it as a breach of faith, 
a personal affront (since the FLN 
leaders were their official guests), 
and a public repudiation of policies 
which the French had discreetly en- 
dorsed, 

Actually, there had not been any 
change in French Government policy. 


FRANCE ENCOURAGED MEDIATION 


ture of the FLN leaders, who were 
all sought by French justice. repre- 
sented a military victory. and the 
documents they carried with them 
were an even greater prize. Now Mol- 
let denied that his government had 
Tunisian-Moroccan 
mediation effort and cited the French 
protest to the Sultan on the eve of the 
Tunis conference. On the other hand, 


approved the 


he carefully reiterated France’s anxi- 
ety to retain friendly and cooperative 
relations with Morocco and Tunisia. 

It was impossible, however, to 
conceal the diplomatic setback. Alain 
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Savary, who had been working hard 
to strengthen French ties with Mo- 
rocco and Tunisia, resigned, as did 
the French Ambassador to Tunis. 
The Government dispatched special 
envoys to the Sultan and the Bey of 
Tunis to convey personally Mollet’s 
newest appeal for an Algerian truce. 
At the same time, it announced its 
willingness to renew the suspended 
negotiations with Morocco. Mean- 
while, the moderate Moroccan gov- 
ernment of Si Bekkai fell and was 
replaced by a new coalition domi- 
nated by the more nationalist Is- 
tiqlal. 

Political commentators were quick 
to point out the possible repercus- 
sions of the airport coup. Aside from 
the Communists, the coup was de- 
nounced by a whole section of Mol- 
let’s own Socialist party, by the Radi- 
cal followers of Pierre Mendés-France 
and by certain elements of the lib- 
eral press. They argued that the loss 
of a few leaders would not be a deci- 
sive blow to a movement made up 
of semi-autonomous guerrilla bands, 
and that this blow would be more 
than offset by the diplomatic losses 
caused by the incident. 

Influential critics, such as Socialist 
André Philip, stressed that the coup 
would undermine the political figures 
in Morocco and Tunisia who had 
Franco-North 
African community of nations. Such 


been promoting a 


incidents, added to the ill will engen- 
dered by the Algerian war, provide 
extremists with material for effective 
use against France. At the same time, 
the airport coup casts a shadow on 
one aspect of the Moroccan and 
Tunisian settlements with France. 
These provided that French techni- 
cians, military advisers and admin- 
istrative personnel would remain in 
their places, collaborating with the 
new governments. Thus, France was 
provided with a long-term element 
of influence in these countries. Now 
the value of these collaborators will 
be seriously questioned by the Tuni- 
sians and Moroccans, in view of the 
behavior of the French crew of the 
Moroccan plane. 
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The whole incident underlines the 
urgent need to find a swift compro- 
mise solution of the Algerian crisis 
before France loses the confidence of 
all the North African Moslems. 
French public opinion is gradually 
realizing that Algeria is not France 
and that a new status will have to be 
worked out, granting Algeria a very 
large degree of autonomy. The con- 
cept of “integration” with France has 
now been entirely discarded; posters 
to that effect are no longer seen, and 
right-wing nationalists have dropped 
the violent campaigns they were or- 
ganizing last winter in collaboration 
with the followers of Pierre Poujade. 
The right-wing advocates of intransi- 





MENDES-FRANCE: OPPOSES COUP 


gence were decisively silenced a few 
months ago when Marshal Juin, one 
of their heroes in previous North 
Airican crises, began to speak of ne- 
gotiating a compromise solution in 
Algeria. 

Both Mendés-France and the Cath- 
olic MRP’s Pierre Pflimlin, while 
advocating different approaches, rec- 
ognized in Assembly speeches on 
October 26 that a spectacular move 
was needed to end the revolt. The 
Mollet Government is clearly aware 
of the emergency. It has already es- 
tablished contacts with 


some rebel leaders, including the just- 
captured Mohammed Khider. 


unofficial 


In the last analysis, it is the rebel 
demand for immediate and total in- 
dependence that is the main obstacle 
to a truce; it was this that Paris 
hoped to moderate through the inter. 
vention of the Sultan and Bourguiba. 
Encouraged by Cairo, the rebel lead. 
ers have until now clung to this un- 
conditional demand. The Mollet Gov- 
ernment has just issued a new truce 
appeal which reaffirms the status of 
autonomy previously granted but 
now goes further: It no longer insists 
on dealing with “reliable” represen- 
tatives of the Algerian people; thus, 
men like Ben Bella and Mohammed 
Khider would be acceptable spokes- 
men to the French Government. At 
the same time, the new appeal guar- 
antees universal suffrage to a single- 
chamber Algerian legislature, thus 
abandoning the principle of dual 
representation for the Moslem and 
European communities which gave 
the latter dominance. The Mollet 
declaration also promised that France 
would provide economic-development 
aid to Algeria equal in cost to the 
military expenditures for 
quelling the rebellion. 

Unfortunately, this important dec- 
laration happened to be made at 
about the same time that Israel 
crossed the Egyptian frontier, and 
much of its expected impact among 
Moslems has been lost. It is hard to 
foresee the effects in North Africa 
of the Franco-British intervention. 
Should it bring about the defeat or 
overthrow of Nasser, it would not 
compromise France’s relations with 
Morocco and Tunisia, for their lead- 
ers have openly expressed their dis- 
trust of Nasser. While the defeat of 
Nasser would not necessarily entail 
the collapse of the Algerian rebel- 
lion, it might induce the present 
FLN leaders to moderate their de- 
mands to terms which France could 
graciously accept. Such a develop: 
ment would, in a sense, constitute the 
realization of French diplomatic ef 
forts which have encouraged the 
growth of moderate pro-European 
elements in the Moslem world while 
combating fanatical nationalists. 


present 
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Report 


De-Stalinization brings rapid change 


on Latvia 


By Bruno Kalnins 


E-STALINIZATION has _ brought 
D significant changes in Latvia— 
changes typical of developments in 
all the Baltic States and, to some ex- 
tent, in the non-Russian republics of 
the Soviet Union. Perhaps most im- 
portant is the change in the position 
of political prisoners. 

The release of political prisoners 
from Soviet concentration camps be- 
gan in 1954. Special commissions 
were sent into the camps to review 
the sentences passed in the Stalin era 
by administrative decree. In some 
cases, the sentences have been wholly 
remitted and the prisoners rehabili- 
tated. In others, some of the charges 
have been withdrawn and the sen- 
tences reduced. The second type of 
case often fell under the amnesty of 
September 17, 1955, under which all 
prisoners serving sentences of five 
years or less were released. Thus, a 
political prisoner serving, say, ten 
years would first have his sentence 
reduced to five years and then his 
remaining five years remitted under 
the amnesty. 

As a result, more than half the 
political prisoners in the labor camps 
of northern Russia, Siberia and 
Kazakhstan had been released by 
September 1 of this year. In some of 
the large camps like Vorkuta, Taishet 
and Karaganda, more than 80 per 
cent have been released, and some 








Bruno KALNINS, an old contributor, 
8 the chairman of the Latvian So- 
cial Democratic Party-in-Exile. 
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camps, like that at Novosibirsk, have 
been completely abandoned. Most of 
the released prisoners have returned 
home, but some have pledged them- 
selves to work for some years as free 
laborers in the camps. 

Among Latvians who have been 
released are Dr. Fritz Menders, for- 
mer Chairman of the Latvian Social 
Democratic party; K. Lorencs, mem- 
ber of the party Executive; R. Bil- 
manis, K. Bumeisters, K. Eliass, H. 
Kaupins, E. Radzins and J. Rudzis, 
Social Democratic Members of Par- 
liament; and other prominent repre- 
sentatives of the Latvian Social Dem- 
ocratic movement. Indeed, all Social 
Democrats have by now been re- 
leased, after serving terms of impris- 
onment ranging from five to fifteen 
years. Almost all had been sentenced 
for “anti-Soviet activities” and for 
“possessing anti-Soviet literature.” 
Work in the free labor movement 
during the period of Latvia’s inde- 
pendence (1918-1940) was consid- 
ered evidence of “anti-Soviet activi- 
ties.” “Anti-Soviet literature,” too, 
was a term with very wide applica- 
tion. It included, for example, the 
Erfurt Program of the German So- 
cial Democratic party, written by 
Kautsky in 1891, There was no legal 
procedure in any of these cases; all 
sentences were passed by purely ad- 
ministrative decision of the OSO, the 
special commission of the MVD. 

Most of the released Social Demo- 
crats are about 70 years old, and 
some are ill and unable to work. The 





majority now live in Riga, Latvia’s 
capital. Some receive small pensions, 
which are wholly inadequate; others 
have badly paid jobs, while yet oth- 
ers depend on support from friends 
and relatives. There is a great need 
for assistance from abroad. 

Most of the Social Democratic 
leaders sentenced during the first pe- 
riod of Soviet occupation (1940- 
1941) succumbed to conditions in 
the camps, which until 1950 were 
completely inhuman. Fourteen out of 
fifteen sentenced during that period 
died. Among them were F. Vesmanis, 
former President of the Latvian Par- 
liament and Ambassador to London; 
A. Vezkalns and J. Vischna, Chair- 
men of the Latvian Trade Union 
Council; R. Dukurs, former Minis- 
ter of Labor; P. Ulpe, former Party 
Secretary; and J. Wilzins, former 
Consul in Vienna. On the other hand, 
most of those sentenced during the 
second Soviet occupation (1944 to 
date) survived the hardships of im- 
prisonment and have now returned 
home. Of the fifteen most prominent 
Social Democrats arrested in this 
period, only two died: E. Morics, 
General Secretary of the Latvian 
Trade Union Council, and T. Liven- 
tal, former Deputy Mayor of Riga. 

Karl Ulmanis, a Conservative peas- 
ant politician who ruled Latvia as 
dictator from 1934 to 1940, died in 
1952 in Sverdlovsk. His collaborator, 
General J. Balodis, and V. Munters, 
former Foreign Minister and one- 
time President of the League of Na- 
tions, were released in 1954 but must 
remain at Vladimir, about 100 miles 
east of Moscow. Last summer, how- 
ever, both were allowed to visit Lat- 
via for a few weeks. Among other 
bourgeois politicians and writers 
who have been released and allowed 
to return to Latvia are J. Osins, for- 
mer Chairman of the Latvian Liberal 
party; L. Ausejs, Conservative Mem- 
ber of Parliament; and J. Seja, for- 
mer Foreign Minister. 

The Soviet police regime has be- 
come less severe lately; the MVD is 
no longer permitted to sentence citi- 
zens by administrative decree. Since 
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1954, there have been no new arrests 
and no further convictions. Latvians 
feel a little freer, although fear of 
the police has not disappeared al- 
together. Contact with the outside 
world has improved, too; Latvia is no 


longer a “prohibited zone” for for- 
eigners. A number of foreign delega- 
tions and journalists visited the 
country in 1955 an! 1956, and this 
summer four groups of Latvian tour- 


ists were able to visit Sweden. 
Although they were thoroughly 


screened before leaving, one of them, 
an architect, decided not to return 
and was granted asylum in Sweden. 
Most of the 120,000 Latvian refugees 
dispersed throughout the world are 
now in correspondence with their 
relatives at home. From Sweden 
alone, parcels of food, clothing and 
medicine to the value of $20,000 are 
Estonia every 
month, Last August, in fact, the lead- 


sent to Latvia and 
ing Latvian Communist paper car- 
ried a venomous article asserting that 
these parcels did not come from Lat- 
vians abroad but were financed by 
the United Nations for propaganda 
purposes. 

De-Stalinization has deeply stirred 
younger members of the Latvian 
Communist party and the Commu- 
nist Youth. Many confi- 


dence ideology and 


have lost 
in the Party 
have become critical. Demands for 
political and national freedom and 
for better living conditions are be- 
ing raised insistently. 
Hatred 
ship is greatest among the workers 
and kolkhoz (collective farm) 
ants. 

The 


be badly paid and exploited. Their 


ever more 


of the Communist dictator- 
peas- 


Latvian workers continue to 
social status has improved only to 
the extent that since last April they 
are no longer tied to a particular fac- 
tory but may change their place of 
employment on two weeks’ notice. 
The kolkhoz very 
poor. Most of them—there are alto- 
gether 


peasants are 


1.450 kolkhozes—treceive be- 
tween three and four rubles a day 
and one kilogram of potatoes, corn 
or vegetables; often they are com- 


pelled to go to town to buy bread. 
In the kolkhozes, part of the land is 
not cultivated and many young peo- 
ple are moving to the cities. Despite 
strict orders from Khrushchev, who 
appeared in person in Riga, the Lat- 
vian Government has failed to raise 
agriculture to the level reached dur- 
ing the period of national independ- 
ence. The agricultural crisis has, if 
anything, become worse. At the meet- 
ing of the Central Committee of the 
Latvian CP last August, it was offi- 
cially reported that the number of 
cows was 29,000 lower than a year 
before. 

There has been no change in the 
Soviet policy of colonial penetration 
and economic exploitation. Latvian 
industry works mainly for Russia, 
China and the Eastern European 
satellites. There is a shortage of con- 
sumer goods, and light industry con- 
tinues to lag behind heavy. In Riga, 
most of the inhabitants today are 
Russians, with the Latvians second- 
class citizens. Most of the important 
positions in administration and eco- 
nomic life are occupied by Russians. 
Their number is particularly high in 
the police force; most of the police- 
men in Riga do not even know the 
Latvian language. 

National feeling is consequently 
strong in all strata of the population, 
and even some Communists feel ag- 
grieved. However, half of the Party’s 
60,000 members and half of its full- 
time officials are Russians. The great 
majority of state officials are also 
Russians, and one usually has to 
speak Russian when dealing with the 
authorities. Only in the Government 
and the Bureau of the Party Central 
Committee have the Latvians a ma- 
jority. Yet, even here the First Vice 
Premier and the Second Secretary 
of the Central Committee are Rus- 
sians who came to Latvia only a short 
time ago. Almost all the Deputy Min- 
isters in the 35-member Council of 
Ministers are Russians. Under these 
conditions, the influence wielded by 
the Latvian Government under V. 
Lacis and the Central Committee un- 
der J. Kalnberzins continues to be 


insignificant, despite de-Stalinization, 
However, the strength of the national 
opposition has increased consider. 
ably since the Stalin era. 
Tremendous excitement was caused 
in Riga by the Swedish naval visit 
in August. This was the first visit by 
a foreign navy since 1939, and the 
Latvian population warmly welcomed 
the thousand-odd Swedish - sailors 
and officers as representatives of a 
free country. The 
Swedes were surrounded by crowds 


neighboring 


of people who openly complained of 
the political and national oppression 
they were suffering. It was character. 
istic of the people’s mood that a 
rumor spread rapidly through Riga 
that the Swedish Navy had come “at 
the request of the United Nations” to 
free Latvia from Soviet rule! 

Six Swedish correspondents who 
took part in this visit have since 
given their impressions of the op- 
pressed country in the Swedish press. 
All, except for the Communists, 
agreed that there were many signs of 
strong opposition and of a desire for 
the restoration of national independ- 
ence. The Social Democratic paper 
Ajton-Tidningen in Stockholm pub- 
lished an interview with the former 
leader of the Latvian Social Demo- 
cratic party, Dr. Menders, who 
strongly opposed any restoration of 
the prewar Ulmanis dictatorship and 
any return to capitalist conditions 
but also courageously demanded the 
establishment of a democratic, inde 
pendent Latvia, 

The Latvian people look upon de 
Stalinization not as a maneuver but 
as the beginning of a real change. 
They believe that there has been 4 
change in Russia and that a process 
of transformation has begun there 
which cannot be stopped. That is why 
they are breathing more freely and 
speaking more boldly. The Soviet re 
gime, they feel, will gradually be lib- 
eralized, and, as its structure become 
less rigid, even spontaneous mass & 
tion may develop. The free world, 
however, must bring constant pre 
sure to bear to further this process of 
democratization. 
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Virtually unknown to Western observers, a vast domain in southwestern Africa is 


exploited by Portugal and half of its native workers are forced laborers 


COLONIALISM IN ANGOLA 


\WF" HERE IS no more Africa,” a 
Portuguese administrator ex- 
claimed to an American visitor re- 
cently. “It is only an extension of 
Europe!” 
The whole so-called “Eurafrican” 
philosophy is these 
words, Yet, while most European na- 


contained in 


tions, convinced of their “civilizing 
mission,” have espoused the Eurafri- 
can idea, few have had less justifica- 
tion than the Portuguese. Portugal 
was the first European colonial power 
to enter Africa. In 1954. after four 
centuries of the 
London ob- 


served: “We have no hesitation in 


Portuguese rule. 


Anti-Slavery Society 
saying that conditions and practices 
in Portuguese West Africa are among 
the greatest known causes of misery 
in the world today.” 

Portugal has three African posses- 
tions: the West African enclave of 
Portuguese Guinea: Mozambique, 
with its 1.600-mile East African sea- 
board; and—south of the Congo— 
Angola, which is 16 times as large 
as the mother country. Angola, the 
most gigantic and most backward of 
the three, has long drawn the atten- 
tion of anti-colonialists throughout 
the world. Now that Portugal is a 
member of the United Nations, a 
legal basis exists for focusing pub- 
licity on the plight of its African 
subjects. 

Angola is primarily an agricultural 
country, exporting coffee, copra, 
limber, sugar, cattle, pigs and fish. 
It also exports diamonds and manga- 
nese and is known to have consider- 
able copper and oil resources. Like 
all Portuguese possessions. however, 
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By Keith Irvine 
it lacks capital, and the deficiencies 
in power and transport make would- 
be investors hesitant to commit them- 
selves. In the meantime, the Portu- 
guese are feverishly if belatedly 
devoting every spare escudo to rail- 
road construction. 

The tribes of Angola are among the 
least known in Africa. They cluster 
most densely on the great central 
plateau. where the Ovimbundu peo- 
ple number over a million. To the 
north live tribes related to those of 
the Congo basin, while to the south 
are others related to the Hereros of 
Southwest Africa. Just as elsewhere 
in Africa, colonial frontiers cut 
tribal groupings, dividing 
clans and even families. One such 
group, the Ukuanyama, who live 
partly in Angola and partly in South- 
west Africa, last year appealed to the 
UN “to be free from serving two 


across 


masters.” 

Largely because of its theoretically 
liberal racial policy. the Portuguese 
administration in Angola has been 
spared the harsh criticism leveled at 
the Union of South Africa. The Afri- 
can, it is pointed out, can become an 
“assimilado”—he is not prevented 
from acquiring “civilization.” The 
fact is, however, that after 400 years 
only 30,000 “assimilados” have been 


produced out of an African popula- 


tion of 4 million. Meanwhile, the 
country stagnates. What progress 


there is has been made mostly at the 
price of forced labor: the alienation 
of land from African io white owner- 
ship continues steadily; and a system 
of political persecution and economic 
exploitation has driven many Afri- 


cans to seek refuge in the Congo, the 
Rhodesias, and even South Africa. 
Nowhere else, not even in Kenya or 
Strijdom’s South Africa, has the 
African less hope of advancing eco- 
socially, 
educationally. 


nomically, politically or 

In all Angola, there are only 151 
doctors to care for over 4 million 
Africans. Three years ago, the Angola 
Diamond Company reported that the 
impoverishment and social condi- 
tions of the people of the Lunda dis- 
trict constituted a national problem 
“calling for urgent remedy.” The 
colony has the second highest illit- 
eracy rate in Africa, 96 per cent, 
being surpassed in this respect only 
by Portuguese Mozambique. Elemen- 
tary education is largely left to the 
missions. Only 20 Angolan Africans 
are currently in Portugal for higher 
education, and two of these are in 
jail at the moment for “political” 
offenses. 

In view of the Government’s atti- 
tude, the formation of genuine trade 
unions is out of the question right 
now. Increasing industrialization 
will mean the creation of a new mid- 
dle class, but it will clearly be re- 
cruited not from the Africans but 
from Portuguese immigrants seeking 
to escape from the wretched condi- 
tions in Portugal itself. Between 
1940 and 1950, the number of Por- 
tuguese in Angola almost doubled. 
Today, there are 100,000, and it is 
reportedly planned to increase the 
to one million 
within ten years. A 1952 report as- 
serted that, of Portugal’s population 
of 8.5 million, 


white population 


3.5 million were 








“excess.” It significantly went on to 
note that the central plateau of An- 
gola (now the densest area of Afri- 
can settlement) was larger than all 
of Portugal and “suitable for Euro- 
pean colonization.” 

What hope is there of political 
action by the Africans themselves? 
Very little, it would appear. The 4 
million Africans, comprising 98 per 
cent of the population, have no vote 
and little prospect of obtaining it. To 
get it, one must acquire the status 
of an “assimilado.” The qualifica- 
tions for this are adoption of the 
Christian faith, completion of mili- 
tary service, the ability to read and 
write Portuguese, and payment of a 
fee equivalent to about $150. Since 
most Africans earn only a few cents 
a day, the task of becoming an 
“assimilado” is roughly in a class 
with climbing Mount Everest—and 
the fact that “assimilados” must pay 
taxes scarcely provides an incentive 
to those already lacking adequate 
means. Even should the African even- 
tually obtain the vote, moreover, his 
political influence will remain negli- 
gible. The important decisions af- 
fecting his country will continue to 


be made by the Minister for Overseas 
Territories in Lisbon or by the 
colonial governors at their triennial 
Lisbon conferences. 

A vital issue in Angola is that of 
forced labor. The absence of political 
freedom might be felt less keenly if 
the African were allowed peacefully 
to enjoy the fruits of his labor; this, 
however, is not the case. Until 1822, 
Angola was the primary source of 
slave labor for the plantations of 
Brazil, and only in 1878 was slavery 
officially ended. Its heritage is felt 
to this day, although in modified 
form. Over the years, a succession of 
visitors have testified to the exploita- 
tion of labor that still prevails; the 
latest is Basil Davidson, who pro- 
vided a documented account of his 
findings last year in his book, The 
African Awakening. 

Today, some 379,000 
nearly half the Angolan labor force, 
can be described as forced laborers; 
while the “free” workers are report- 
edly paid even less and treated worse 
in many cases. As the economy ex- 
pands, moreover, forced labor in- 
creases, for Angola’s fundamental 
problem is a labor scarcity. The sys- 


men, or 





A SOVIET OBSERVER OF AMERICA 


The following are excerpts from articles in Voprosy Ekonomiki (Questions of Eco- 


nomics) and Kommunist by 


VM. I. Rubenstein, a member of the three-man Soviet 


delegation sent here to observe the Presidential election: 


April 1950: “The American imperialists, fearing the forces of democracy 
and socialism which are growing and becoming stronger throughout the world, 
join with all the obsolete and obsolescent forces, they support everything that 
is reactionary, backward, dying and medieval.” 


February 1951: “Following the example of the German-Fascist and Japanese 
cannibals, the American interventionists assist in the dissemination of typhus 
and other epidemic diseases. In connection with this, they not only do not 
offer any kind of medical assistance to the population, but on the contrary, 
as many facts show, they frequently kill people who are seriously ill. In 
Seoul twelve instances have been established of scalping of Korean patriots 
by American butchers, and the scalps were kept by the American gangsters 
as ‘souvenirs.’ ”’ 

November 1953: “The entire educational system is subjugated to monopo- 
listic capital. 

“The schools not only do not oppose, but on the contrary they promote 
the systematic corruption of the child’s psyche with militaristic propaganda 
of violence and destruction and by instilling contempt for other peoples and 
national minorities. 

“A most profound moral corruption, decadence, and cynical disregard for 
man, apology for death and killing are characteristic of contemporary bourgeois 
belles lettres in the U.S.A., if you can so designate the trash fabricated by 
mercenary writers on the orders of the monopolistic publishers.” 





tem operates as follows: An employer 
who wants workers indents for them 
to the Government, which receives a 
commission for each man it supplies, 
When the demand exceeds the sup. 
ply, district officers, aided by the 
military, raid villages by night to 
make up their quotas. The forced la 
borers are known as “contradados” 
(contract laborers), since. unlike 
slaves, a limit is set to their period 
of servitude. In reply to criticism, 
the Portuguese declare that “he who 
eats must work” and that forced la 
bor is made necessary by the Afri- 
cans’ “laziness.” 


Anti-colonialists have been hope. 
ful that, as a member of the UN, 
Portugal may be forced to submit 
information on Angola and her other 
African possessions, just as Britain, 
France and Belgium do on their 
“non-self-governing territories.” This 
seems unlikely, however, since Portu- 
gal declared these areas as long ago 
as 1933 to be Portuguese “provinces” 
and “integral parts of the metropoli- 
tan country”; hence, she will prob- 
ably deny having any “non-self-gov- 
erning territories.” This is, of course, 
the most transparent sort of legal fie 
tion, inasmuch as 98 per cent of 
Angola’s population is excluded from 
any share in its “self-government.” 
Should 
press the issue, it would probably be 
submitted to the World Court for 4 
decision on what constitutes a “nor 
self-governing territory.” This, of 
course, would open up virtually end- 
less vistas of delay and litigation. 


some anti-colonial country 


The chief hope for progress lies 
in action by the Western powers. 
The United States will be serving its 
own interests by bringing pressure 
to bear for improvement of condi: 
tions in Angola, for that Portugues 
colony is one of the sorriest adver 
tisements for democracy to be found 
anywhere in the free world. It would 
be a tragic irony if the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization, which we 
set up to protect its members against 
Communist tyranny, should be used 
to deny freedom to the people of 
Africa. 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 








HICKS 


wae B. Ripeout’s The Radical Novel in the 
United States, 1900-1954 (Harvard. $6.00) is a 
typical academic performance, rather better than average 
but typical just the same. It begins with a definition: “A 
radical novel, then, is one which demonstrates, either 
explicitly or implicitly, that its author objects to the 
human suffering imposed by some socio-economic system 
and advocates that the system be fundamentally changed.” 
(The italics are Dr. Rideout’s.) The bibliography lists 
some 160 novels to which, in the author’s opinion, the 
definition is applicable, and it is with these that the body 
of the book is concerned. As background, there is an 
account, necessarily sketchy, of social and economic 
developments in the 20th century. 

The opening chapters discuss some dozens of novels 
written from a Socialist point of view between 1900 and 
1920. With the exception of Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle, 
these novels have been forgotten, and it is Dr. Rideout’s 
conclusion that that is just as well. 

After a brief look at the confusions of the Twenties, 
Dr. Rideout comes to his principal subject, the rise and 
fall of the proletarian novel. In addition to examining 
the numerous left-wing novels published in the years 
between the Wall Street crash and the Nazi-Soviet Pact, 
he discusses the John Reed Clubs, the League of Ameri- 
can Writers, the New Masses, Partisan Review, and some 
of the extra-literary activities of the radical novelists. 

The final chapter discusses not only the diminishing 
number of Communist novelists in the post-Pact period 
~as Dr. Rideout points out, Howard Fast stands almost 
alone—but also several independent leftists. I am not 
sure that certain of the novels he examines—for instance, 
Willard Motley’s Knock on Any Door, Joseph Freeman’s 
Never Sound Retreat, and Ira Wolfert’s Tucker’s People 
—are radical by Dr. Rideout’s definition, but in a gen- 
eral way the emergence of independent radicalism in the 
postwar period is important. 

What the book boils down to, then, is an essay on the 
proletarian novel of the Thirties, with a long prologue 
and a short epilogue. As one who figures prominently in 
this middle section—sometimes, indeed, being cast in 
the role of villain—I can report that Dr. Rideout is not 
only scrupulously accurate but surprisingly sympathetic. 
Of course, I do not always agree with his interpretations. 
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By Granville Hicks 


“The Radical Novel in the United States,’ 
A Critical Survey by Walter B. Rideout 


I think, for instance, that he has been taken in by the 
notion, circulated by Edmund Wilson and by Dos Passos 
himself, that U.S.A. was conceived under the influence of 
Veblen rather than Marx. It is only in The Big Money, 
written after Dos Passos had begun to be disillusioned 
with the Communist party, that Veblen supplants Marx. 
I also think that Dr, Rideout errs in his discussion of 
the battle over content and form that went on within the 
radical ranks. All that can really be said for the formalists 
is that they were less consistent than their opponents; 
they started from the same false assumptions but lacked 
the courage of their convictions. But in essentials his 
account is dependable. He shows how the policies and 
the very character of the Communist party constantly 
threatened the integrity of the writers within its orbit. As 
he sees and says, the remarkable thing is not that many 
of the proletarian novelists were alike in their materials, 
their formulas, and especially their mediocrity, but that 
there was considerable diversity and some distinction. 

What the book doesn’t get is the spirit of the decade. 
Reading it, one would never suspect that this was an 
exciting period to live and write in. To say it was an 
exciting period does nothing, of course, to justify the 
terrible mistakes that we were making, but unless one 
has some awareness of the mood of the period one can- 
not understand either how the mistakes were made or 
how, in spite of the mistakes, some good writing was 
done. If what Dr. Rideout wanted to do was to show an 
indifferent generation how and why radicalism was once 
a literary force, he has not succeeded. 

For his failure the standards and methods of con- 
temporary university scholarship deserve a good share 
of the blame. His key definition, for instance, even though 
he sometimes plays fast and loose with it, keeps him 
from coming to grips with the radical spirit. But if there 
had been no definition, his colleagues would have accused 
him of being unscientific. In the same way, if he had 
ignored 100 fifth-rate novels to concentrate on the few 
novels of merit, it would have been said that he was no 
great shakes as a researcher. And if he had tried to cap- 
ture the mood of the Thirties, he would have been de- 
nounced for lack of objectivity. Being an academician, he 
has not breathed life into old bones but simply prepared 
them for a decent funeral. 
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Toynbee and the Jews 


The Professor and the Fossil. 
By Maurice Samuel. 
Knopf. 268 pp. $4.00. 


ONE OF the most heartening bits of 
official rhetoric to come out of the 
early days of the war against Hitler 
was Churchill’s comment on_ the 
Fuehrer’s boast that he would destroy 
England as one wrings a chicken’s 
neck, “Some chicken!” said Churchill 
with leonine scorn, “Some neck!” So, 
too, on reading Maurice Samuel’s 
vigorous polemic against Toynbee, 
who believes or professes to believe 
(he is not altogether consistent) that 
Judaism is the fossilized remnant of 
an extinct “Syriac” civilization, one 
is moved to exclaim. “Some fossil! 
Some remnant!” 

But ultimately one has more digni- 
fied reactions. There is a feeling of 
admiration for Samuel's sustained 
logical power, his clarity of percep- 
tion, his candor in acknowledging 
the defects of Judaism both in an- 
tiquity and today, and his intimate 
knowledge—an inside knowledge— 
of his subject. And there is a feeling 
of moral indignation at Toynbee’s 
provincial narrowness in perpetuat- 
ing age-old charges, motivated by 
odium theologicum, against a people 
or an ethnic religion that, after be- 
ing threatened with extermination by 
the Nazis. is now insulted by com- 
parison with the Nazi exterminators. 

Samuel indicts Toynbee’s A Study 
of History for wilfully misrepresent- 
ing four aspects of Judaism: (1) in 
characterizing post-Biblical Judaism 
as a fossil; (2) in depreciating the 
ethos of contemporary Judaism; (3) 
in distorting the nature of Neo-Zion- 
ism and failing to recognize its simi- 
larity to the ancient Zionism of which 
he more fully approves; (4) in con- 
demning the Israelis’ treatment of 
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their Arab neighbors as being no bet- 
ter than the Nazis’ treatment of Eu- 
ropean Jews. In the course of this 
indictment, Samuel makes impres- 
clear what techniques the 
magisterial philosopher of history 


sively 


has employed in his misleading ex- 
position. These include a “blurring 
effect” of blandly disregarding in- 
consistencies and deftly transforming 
conjectures into proved assumptions, 
a trivializing of significant princi- 
ples, a failure to acknowledge error 
in earlier judgments where con- 
sciousness of error is apparent in 
later portions of A Study of History 
(vols. VI-X), and such serious viola- 
tions of scholarly ethics as suppressio 
veri and suggestio falsi. 

These charges are made in a tone 
of marked but by no means shrill 
intensity and with frequently varied 
touches of humor, irony and badinage 


that alternate with passages of al- 





TOYNBEE: ‘SOME REMNANT’ 


most Biblical vehemence. If there 
were not such grave issues involved, 
one could appreciate the virtuosity of 
the author’s style in more detached 
fashion. 

It is difficult in the space of a 
brief review to substantiate the opin- 
ion, held by the present writer, that 
the amateur historian Samuel has 
with devastating finality convicted 
the professional historian Toynbee of 
ignorance and prejudice in setting 
forth his peculiar philosophy of Jew- 
ish history. These few examples of 
Samuel’s argument, presented in the 
order of their appearance and with 
ruthless brevity, may suffice to per- 
suade prospective readers of the 
book that the reviewer's tribute to 
the author’s forensic skill is not alto- 
gether undeserved. 

First, it emerges from chapters II 
and IV that a “fossilized” culture 
could not possibly have produced 
rabbinic literature, the Kabbalah, 
Maimonides, Spinoza and the Hasidic 
piety which, in the form popularized 
by Martin Buber, has so profoundly 
contemporary Christian 
theology. In the second place, as Sam- 
uel forcefully demonstrates in chap- 
ter V. Toynbee’s suggestion that 


influenced 


Syriac civilization (meaning that of 
the ancient Hebrews and Phoeni- 
cians) was significantly influenced 
by the Minoans, specifically the Phil- 
istines, is not only unsupported by 
facts but is largely contradicted by 
Toynbee’s own admission that two of 
what he considers the three greatest 
achievements of the ancient West 
Semites, namely their discovery of 
the Atlantic and their teaching of 4 
monotheistic religion, owe nothing 
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to ihe Minoans. As for the third great 
achievement, the invention of the 
alphabet (or, more accurately, conso- 
nantal writing), the vast majority of 
experts consider it a Canaanite and 
not a Minoan achievement. Inciden- 
tally, Samuel in a magnificent aside 
reminds us that the Israelites’ discov- 
ery of the uniqueness of God was 
less important than what they did 
with that discovery. 

Third, Toynbee’s claim that the 
originally peace-loving Pharisees de- 
generated into preachers of violence 
is contradicted by, other 
things, the fact that the Pharisaic 
leader Johanan ben Zakkai, who 
lived in the second half of the first 
century A.D. (and is praised by Toyn- 
bee as an exemplar of what is best 


among 


in Judaism), was consistently a 
peace-loving Pharisee. Furthermore, 
as Samuel protests with righteous 
indignation, it is wickedly disingenu- 
ous of Toynbee to say that “in act 
and word Johanan ben Zakkai was 
proclaiming his conversion from the 
way of Violence to the way of Gen- 
tleness.” This Pharisaic leader was 
never “converted” to pacifism for 
the simple reason that he had never 
been anything but peace-loving. 
Fourth, as we are shown in chap- 
ter VI, Toynbee is almost frivolously 
inconsistent in sometimes indicating 
that he regards Christianity as mere- 
ly one of the “higher religions” and 
sometimes stating in _ traditional 
language that Christianity is the true 
religion and that Jesus was uniquely 
the son of God sent to save mankind. 
But, what is more painful, Toynbee 
condemns the Jews for not recogniz- 
ing the messianic character of Jesus. 
although this was an ineluctable trag- 
edy, according to Christian theology, 
and he dismisses post-Christian Juda- 
ism as a spiritually meaningless sur- 
vival because of this non-recognition. 
There is also a concealed racial prej- 
udice in Toynbee’s treatment of the 
relation of the Jews to Jesus, As 
Samuel effectively phrases it, “When 
it is a question of Jesus’s ministry, 
and his message and his inspiration, 
he is entered in the register as the 
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scion of ‘forcibly converted Galilean 
Gentiles.’ When he is ‘done to death’ 
with the approval or assistance of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, he is ‘one of 
their very own race.’” 

A fifth count in the long indict- 
ment is that Toynbee unfairly con- 
demns the Jews of the time of Zerub- 
babel for refounding their state after 
the Babylonian exile, since they were 
only trying to re-establish the kind 
of religious culture that the genera- 
tion of Moses and Joshua had created 
in the newly conquered land of 
Canaan. On this prejudice against 
proto-Zionism, Samuel sharply and 
aptly comments, in chapter VIII, 
that the British historian “leaves us 
with the strong presumption that if 
the Jews had accepted Christianity, 
he would not have been so hard on 
Zerubbabel, on Judas Maccabaeus 
and perhaps even on Alexander Jan- 
naeus. At any rate, he does not seem 
to hold it against the Italians, who 
are Christians, that their ancestors 
had something to do with the Cruci- 
fixion.” 

As an example of Toynbee’s “trivi- 
illustratively 
treated in chapter 1X), Samuel cites 


alization” (a subject 
the fact that he has put into the same 
class the English prejudice against 
Scotsmen, the American prejudice 
against French Canadians and “the 
ghastly phenomenon” of anti-Semi- 
tism. His crushing comment on this 
trivializing comparison is, “One has 
not heard of wild pogroms, of autos- 
da-fé, of mass expulsions and mass 
appropriations in the history of the 
Scotsmen in England or the French 
Canadians in the United States.” 

In the last third of the book, the 


author eloquently defends the poli- 
cies and practices of modern Zionists 
and the State of Israel against the 
charges of reckless nationalism and - 
atrocious violence (after the Nazi 
pattern!) made by Toynbee against 
the Jewish community in Palestine. 
Although Samuel is painfully aware 
of the fact that a considerable num- 
ber of Palestinian Jewish zealots did 
commit atrocities against the Arabs, 
he has, I think, made it perfectly 
clear that Toynbee has exaggerated 
the offenses of this Jewish minority 
and at the same time has either ig- 
nored or condoned the atrocities com- 
mitted against the Jews in Palestine 
by Arab leaders and their numerous 
followers over a far longer period. 
Even on the basis of the account 
given by the anti-Zionist British his- 
torian George Kirk in a work pre- 
pared under the editorship of Toyn- 
bee himself, Samuel has been able to 
show how prejudiced and distorted 
is Toynbee’s account of the founding 
of the State of Israel. 

But what has recently happened in 
Palestine is perhaps not immediately 
relevant either to Toynbee’s philoso- 
phy of Jewish history or to Samuel’s 
thesis that the world historian’s phi- 
losophy is based upon ignorance of 
the true nature of Judaism. What is 
more relevant to the central theme of 
this excitingly argumentative book is 
that these recent happenings serve to 
show how alive this “fossilized” Ju- 
daism is both in Jewry at large and 
in the Jewish advocate Maurice 
Samuel. Again one is prompted to 
paraphrase Churchill’s reply to Hit- 
“Some fossil! 


ler and to exclaim, 


Some remnant!” 
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A Rationalist View of Niebuhr 


Sin and Science: Reinhold Niebuhr as Political Theologian. 


By Holtan P. Odegard. 
Antioch, 245 pp. $3.00. 


HoLtTan Opecarp’s study of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr’s political theology is 
to be welcomed on two counts. It is 
the first full-length critique of Nie- 
buhr’s thought from an explicitly hu- 
manistic and naturalistic perspective. 
Also, in contrast to shorter essays by 
that have already ap- 
peared, this dissertation pays Nie- 
buhr the courtesy of taking seriously 
his theology and of insisting that the 
theology has an organic relationship 
to the political teaching. 

Mr. Odegard is qualified in several 
respects to conduct this inquiry into 
the relationship of sin and science. 


humanists 


His undergraduate training at Har- 
must have 
taught him something about science. 
His graduate studies at Wisconsin in 
political science and his present posi- 


vard in biochemistry 


tion with a city-county planning 
commission must have given him 
some acquaintance—so one would 
think—with sin. Moreover, there is 
abundant evidence in this book not 
only that Mr. Odegard has entered 
thoroughly into the writings of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, but that he has ex- 
plored carefully the relevant litera- 
ture of contemporary theology, and 
has brought to this inquiry a good 
background in history, political sci- 
ence and the philosophy of John 
Dewey. 

Nevertheless, as I lay down this 
book after a conscientious reading of 
it, I have the peculiar feeling that I 
simply cannot recognize in it the 
Reinhold Niebuhr with 
many of us are acquainted in person 
or in print. Indeed, I am reminded of 
certain brilliant @ priori arguments 
I have heard about John Dewey: an 
argument by a philosophical idealist, 
that Dewey was not a metaphysician; 
an argument by a positivist, that 
Dewey was not a logician; and, best 


whom so 
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of all, an argument by a disciple of 
the late Irving Babbitt of Harvard 
that Dewey was the father of fas- 
cism, That Dewey was in fact a logi- 
cian, a metaphysician, and an ardent 
apostle of democracy could never 
destroy the beauty of the deductive 
demonstrations to the contrary. And 
that Niebuhr has in fact been for 
over three decades one of our most 
penetrating interpreters and _ bold 
leaders of political action has been 
unable to disturb the proofs in this 
dissertation. 

Part of the difficulty may reside 
in the antithesis in the title of the 
book. Because if Odegard wishes to 
prove that Niebuhr is disregardful of 
a science of politics, he has, of course, 
Niebuhr’s most cordial cooperation 
in such an enterprise. This does not 
mean that Niebuhr rejects a science 
of politics in the academic sense. But 
it does mean, for one thing, that he 
finds political science, like all the so- 
called “social sciences,” shot through 
with presuppositions of an unscien- 
tific character, which are too easily 
sanctified by being blanketed into 
the process of scientific inquiry. It 
also means that, like all good politi- 
cians and statesmen, and unlike the 
tradition that runs from Machiavelli 
through Marx to Murray Chotiner, 
he does not believe that politics in 
practice is a science. It is an art. 

Another part of the difficulty de- 
rives from the fact that much of this 
book is simply an exhibition of an 
orthodoxy clubbing over the head a 
neo-orthodoxy while accusing it of 
being too orthodox. Odegard speaks 
of the dogmatisms, the ossified con- 
cepts, the mere generalities in Nie- 
buhr’s thought, but appears to be 
blissfully unaware of the peculiarly 
dogmatic character of his own lib- 
eral rationalism. We learn that our 


author is in favor of the “transactive 
approach” to human affairs; that he 
sees coercive power, not as an inevi- 
table evil, but just as “an evil of the 
times”; that he believes our troubles 
today are due, not to sin or to malice, 
but to “stupidity, inertia and cir- 
that, if our dreams are 
unfulfilled, this is due simply to the 
divorce between theory and practice; 
that the truly efficacious way of re- 
solving our problems is that of 
“creative bargaining.” 

But if Niebuhr does not share in 
this liberal faith—and it is important 
to remember that long ago he began 
with something very much like it— 
then the change in his outlook was 
due, not to some superimposed theol- 
ogy, but to direct and intimate ex- 
perience with social action, first in 
the problems of industrial labor in 
Detroit, and then with large domestic 
and international problems from his 
post in New York City. It was out 
of this experience that his theology 
developed. And if in this experience 
he found polarities, paradoxes and 
dialectical tensions, then he found 
what Plato and Hegel and Marx and 
Dewey also found—except that Nie- 
buhr could never believe that the 
resolution of the paradoxes would be 
so easy and so certain. As for “crea 
tive bargaining,” both Munich and 
Yalta taught us the limitations of that 
device. And if, as Odegard reminds 
us, Walter Reuther can now sit down 
and “bargain creatively” with the 
managers of capital, it is because, 4s 
both Reuther and Niebuhr cannot 
forget, there was a time when work- 
ing-men and Socialist comrades pit 
ted power against power and poured 
in sacrifice and devotion and even 
life itself, so that a subsequent get 
eration might enjoy the luxury of 
the rational resolution of conflict. 


” 
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As for Niebuhr’s preoccupation 
with sin, this is an indictment we 
may bring against him as we bring 
it against the William Shakespeare 
of the tragedes. The fact that Shake- 
speare would not call it by the same 
name is irrelevant. From an empiri- 
cal point of view, both Niebuhr and 
Shakespeare are looking at the same 
side of human nature. And Shake- 
speare sees as clearly as does Nie- 
buhr that this is an aspect of man 
with which mere reason cannot cope. 
The important question for the po- 
litical scientist is not whether Nie- 
buhr’s preoccupation with sin offends 
against some dogma of rationalism, 
but whether or not it sharpens his 
grasp 


Communism. domestic strife, and in- 


of the realities of fascism. 


ternational tension. If there are 
individuals who prefer to focus their 
attention not on such problems but 
on the rationally ordered dilemmas 
of city-county planning, and on the 
rather than the 
dies of Shakespeare, then that is their 
privilege. Only let them not argue 
that those who find it necessary to 


turn 


comedies trage- 


toward 
“ 


their gaze 


realities are being 


grimmer 
other-worldly.” 
Also, it would have enhanced Ode- 
gard’s entire critique if he had start- 
ed with a more careful appreciation 
of the large body of common insight 
which a Dewey and a Niebuhr share 
with the tradition of American prag- 
matism. For instance, when Odegard 
cites four instances of Niebuhr’s re- 
pudiation of an ultimate rationality 
in the universe, he is apparently un- 
aware that both William James and 
John Dewey would assent to these 
same propositions. Indeed, all Amer- 
ican pragmatists are irrationalists 
in repudiating the theory of an 
ultimate logical coherence in life. 
and in insisting that the role of rea- 
son is instrumental rather than domi- 
nant and constitutive. The important 
difference between a Dewey and a 
Niebuhr is that Niebuhr would deny 
that reason is the sole or even the 
chief instrument for problem-solv- 
ing. would assert that reason is itself 
On occasion a part of the problem. 
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and would insist more than Dewey 
on the purely proximate character of 
any solutions arrived at by any 
means whatsoever. 

Now it is probable that a Sidney 
Hook, who stands more squarely in 
the tradition of John Dewey, would 
find more merit in Odegard’s writing 
than does the present critic. And in 
the review of the Kegley and Bretall 
book on Reinhold Niebuhr, Hook 
demonstrated his ample appreciation 
of the political functions of Niebuhr’s 
thought. Let me acknowledge, then, 
that there are contributions which 
Dewey has made which do not fall 
within the province of Niebuhr’s in- 
terests. Niebuhr has none of Dewey’s 
interest in scientific method and in 
organized intelligence, little of Dew- 
ey’s concern for the institutions and 


structures of political democracy in 
their positive functions. 

However, a well-rounded philoso- 
phy of democracy will always need 
both Dewey’s “science” and Nie- 
buhr’s “sin.” It will need the first to 
promote a faithful attention to the 
rational procedures of society. Tt will 
need the 
those more tragic dilemmas which 
can be neither borne nor overborne 
by simple science. The formula which 
unites the two is to be found no- 
where in Dewey, but in Niebuhr’s 
celebrated aphorism: “Man’s capac- 


second to wrestle with 


ity for justice makes democracy pos- 
sible; man’s inclination to injustice 
makes democracy necessary.” If the 
rationalist does better with the first 
half of the aphorism, the theologian 
does better with the second half. 





Paganism 


Anglo-Saxon Attitudes. 
By Angus Wilson. 
Viking. 410 pp. $4.50. 


THIS very serious yet very funny 
novel must, despite its imperfections, 
be ranked as one of the considerable 
literary achievements of recent years. 
Mr. Wilson has much io say and he 
knows how to say things cleverly and 
well. The surface texture of Anglo- 
Saxon Attitudes is a bright and glit- 
tering comedy of English manners; 
yet at its heart there lies an impor- 
tant parable of paganism and pious- 
ness. 

This major theme is sounded at 
the very beginning: In the tomb of a 
7th-century bishop 
wald, Professor Stokesay, a promi- 
nent medievalist, finds in 1912 a 
crude and unmistakably heathen 
idol. Its unearthing stirs and con- 
founds the scholarly world. One of 
Stokesay’s most brilliant pupils, Ger- 
ald Middleton, is at Melpham, the 
site of the discovery, when the mo- 
mentous find takes place. Not long 
afterward he is given good reason to 
doubt its authenticity, but for the 


named _ Eorp- 


and Piety 
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next forty years Middleton sits on bis 
uncertainty and achieves a good 
deal of fame for valuable, if un- 
inspired, medieval research. 

As the novel opens, Middleton is 
60, estranged from his family and 
his colleagues, lonely and disappoint- 
ed with himself. When the Historical 
Association of Medievalists offers 
him the editorship of the new Medi- 
eval History series, he is faced with 
a difficult decision. Can he accept the 
post despite his unvoiced apprehen- 
sions about the Melpham find—a blot 
of dishonesty on his scholar’s es- 
cutcheon? His 


the case of Eorpwald projects him 


re-examination of 


back into the world of human rela- 
tions, toward his family from which 
he had for many years severed him- 
self. 

The Middleton clan and the diverse 
social circles in which its members 
move provide the setting for Ger- 
ald’s search. It is headed by Inge, 
his estranged wife, a middle-aged, 
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blonde Scandinavian goddess whose 
conversation consists chiefly of a 
platitudinous gospel of nature-mys- 
ticism brought up to date by Have- 
lock Ellis. Robin, the eldest child, has 
taken over the hereditary Middleton 
industrial interests, acquired a cul- 
ture-starved French Catholic wife and 
is in the throes of an affair with a 
brashly Bohemian young thing who 
is the secretary of his brother, John. 
The latter is a 
littérateur, formerly a Laborite MP, 


socially-conscious 


who has turned into a journalistic 
Tribune of the People and a homo- 
sexual. Kay, the youngest of the trio, 
has made a dour marriage to a bril- 
liant but cantankerous young intel- 
lectual of a distinctly reactionary 
cast, whose temper has spoiled his 
chance for a good academic post. Kay 
is a cripple; her hand was deformed 
in a childhood accident for which 
Inge deeply blames herself—a blame 


which Gerald fed until it caused the 
destruction of their marriage. 

They are problem children, all 
three; and as Gerald Middleton be- 
comes absorbed into their worlds and 
their problems in his search for the 
truth about Eorpwald, he must re- 
discover the 20th century as well as 
the 7th. His search leads him into 
moral tangles as confused as the 
Melpham enigma—into the world of 
his own youth as well as the lives of 
his children, into the realms of 
libertinism and perversion as well as 
of passion, into deceit as well as hon- 
esty. At the end the threads of pagan- 
ism and piousness remain as inter- 
twined and indissoluble as ever; but 
Middleton undergoes a moral revi- 
talization and recaptures the urge to 
live and to achieve. 

Such a summary can evoke only 
inadequately the vastness of Mr. 
Wilson’s endeavor. Over 30 charac- 
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ters of major importance, many of 
them interrelated on several levels, 
people Anglo-Saxon Attitudes, and 
the time span covered is one of 4 
years. The book is slow in getting 
started; Mr. Wilson has a good piece 
of work cut out for himself putting 
all his people on stage and setting 
them into motion. Here and there, in 
the first 100 pages, the scaffolding 
creaks—the dialogue, though smooth 
and urbane, is contrived in order to 
inform the reader of what has already 
taken place. Despite the unfailingly 
deft characterizations and Mr. Wil- 
son’s gift for quiet and penetrating 
wit, his book is not as slick as, say, 
Aldous Huxley’s Point Counter Point. 
The organization is loose and at 
times a trifle rambling; it is a novel 
in an earlier tradition, slow and lei- 
surely in its beginning, but the pace 
of which quickens visibly as the ac- 
tion develops, until, at the end, when 
all the plots and sub-plots are u- 
snarled at last, it generates a real 
sense of intellectual excitement and 
satisfaction. 

It is a novel of society on the 
grand scale—a society which Mr. Wil- 
son examines with surgical precision 
but which he does not presume to 
judge. His overriding concern is with 
honesty, an ideal which leads some of 
his characters down many strange 
and unsavory paths, But the saintly 
Eorpwald cannot be divorced from 
the barbarous pagan idol; they are 
the twin polarities of the Anglo 
Saxon attitude. In his demonstration 
of this truth, Mr. Wilson has scored 


a major artistic and moral triumph. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


We agree fully with Robert Heckert’s letter 
[NL, September 24] concerning Peter Zenkl’s 
article on Czechoslovakia [NL, September 10]. 
We feel, however, that Mr. Zenkl’s article 
omitted another fact which helps at least in 
part to explain why Czechoslovakia today is 


in the Soviet orbit. 


We refer to the cruel mass expulsion of 
more than 3 million Sudeten Germans from 
Czechoslovakia, which certainly helped to drive 
that country into the arms of Soviet Russia 


| for fear of German revenge. It is impossible 


— 


oo = eo = = 


a = 


to denounce Soviet deportations and genocide 
in the Baltic States, Hungary and elsewhere 
and, at the same time, approve the deportation 
of the Sudetens, which involved even more 
victims. As a leading member of the Council 
for a Free Czechoslovakia, Mr. Zenkl has even 
in this country publicly condoned the genocidal 
expulsion of the Sudeten Germans. To that 
extent and as a former Vice Premier under 
Communist Premier Klement Gottwald, he 
shares the guilt for his country’s current plight. 
New York City Bruno RotHer, Chairman 
Hans Froen.icnu, Executive Secretary 
{merican Friends of Democratic Sudetens 


KHRUSHCHEV 


You have performed an invaluable service 
in distributing the Khrushchev speech [“The 
Crimes of the Stalin Era,” NL, July 16], and 
your reputation as an enlightened journal 
against all forms of totalitarianism has once 
again been enhanced. The speech itself is 
certainly one of the most revealing documents 
of this century and shows that combination of 
realism, falsehood and cynicism which seems 
to exemplify all Soviet politics. One gets the 
feeling after perusing the document that it is 
only a matter of time until we have a similar 
speech by some figure in the present internal 
struggle. This one, of course, would deal with 
Khrushchev. 
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The annotations by Boris I. Nicolaevsky are 
highly informative. 
| Marlboro, Vt. Joun A. ToomEY 


INDIA 


I was surprised to see in the June 25 “Dear 
Editor” column Sol Sanders’s “correction” of 
j his earlier statement that school children in 


; India were required to attend the receptions 


| for visiting Soviet leaders Bulganin and Khrush- 
= The “Indian friends” who advised him 
that he was in error apparently were not aware 
of the facts, 


New Delhi authorities instructed all schools 
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receiving Government aid to have their pupils, 
clad in their best clothes and chaperoned by 
teachers, at the airport and on the route to 
New Delhi to reeeive the Soviet visitors. Girls’ 
schools particularly were not allowed to miss 
the event. And the official fiat even went to the 
of detailing the slogans the children 
should chant. No less a person than H. V. 
Kamath, MP, quoted the official directive in 
connection with the Khrushchev and Bulganin 
visit. 

Much the same preparations, incidentally, 
are made for Nehru’s birthday, which falls on 
November 14. 
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PICTURE OF A MAN INSURING HIS LIFE 


Yes, this man... like hundreds of thousands of Americans 
...is taking out a different kind of life insurance. He has an 
intelligent concern about cancer and knows that early detec- 
tion may mean the difference between life and death. 


That’s why, once every year, he goes to his doctor for a 
thorough medical checkup. This way, cancer... the “silent 
enemy”...can be detected in its earliest stages, when chances 
for cure are most favorable. 


Last year, 245,000 people lost their lives to cancer...many 
of them needlessly, because they went to their doctors too late. 


That’s why we urge all men to make an annual checkup, 
including a chest x-ray, a habit for life... your life. 
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